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BHAT incessant bang, bang, the 
work of those common instru- 
ments, a wash pan and spoon Soa bh a 
in the hands of our ' 

cook, came nearer and nearer 
while the sounds wore on 
one’s nerves, until a darkey 
stuck his head in at the door 
of the one-room cabin in 
which all we boys of ASN 
the (quarter circle R) 
outfit had staked claims 

the night before. 

‘*‘Come, dar, you ‘kid,’ you 
know what’s up 
to you dis ar 
morning. Them 


boys of de AO 


outfit be 
out now trying rd ‘s 
to sooth despirit JS/ 
of datarrogue.”’ 
The head dis- 
appeared, fol 
lowed by a boot, 
delivered from 
the hand of one 
of the less in- 
terested boys, 
who preferred 


sleep to the com- z 














ing event. 
Charlie San- 

ders, known to 

the boys as 
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‘Kid ’’—he derived his name not from 
size, for he stood a good six feet 
one inch, but from age—had at stake 
that which is most priceless to a rider, 
his reputation. He was only eighteen, 
but I had seen him stick to anything 
that wore hair, and I felt confident that 
in this case he would do himself and 
our outfit justice against the H. O. rider. 
These two had a disputed title as to 
which was knight of the bucking horse 
in the Button-hole Basin country. 

Belknap, the H. O. rider, had re- 
ceived his Waterloo only two days be- 
fore by the vigorous contortions of the 
same animal that the Kid was to ride. 
He would have passed over the long 
trail promptly had not the frenzied an- 
imal had his attention turned by a 
mounted man, who rode up behind and 
fired at the brute’s hindquarter with a 
pistol loaded with soap and powder. 
This process, which cowboys call‘‘ smok- 
ing,’’ seems brutal enough, for the pow- 
der burns the flesh while the soap 
smarts the wound, but there are times 
when it is absolutely necessary. 

I must explain here that any animal 
which has once been mounted and has 
conquered his rider is far worse than 
the green animal that has never had a 
leg cast over him, so Kid was to have a 
much harder proposition to handle than 
Belknap had undertaken. Furthermore, 
this horse was of the class we dub 
‘*tigers.’’ Animals of this class will de- 
liberately reach for the rider with their 
teeth and endeavor to drag him from the 
saddle. The rider might as well cash in 
if caught in this vice-like grip. 

Ordinarily buckers are ridden in cor- 
rals where the animal cannot bolt with 
the man, but in this case Kid was again 
to be heavily handicapped—so much so 
that we had tried to dissuade him from 
riding—by the absence of all enclosures. 

The animal which he was to ride was 
to be held, in a devil-may-care way, by 
hazers, that is, a few cow-punchers on 
quick ponies gallop about with the 
bucker to check any straightaway run. 
In such cases the riding is more diffi- 
cult, as the hazer is tempted to hold up 
the reputation of the word and frighten 
the already wild animal with hats, 
quirts, yells and shots. 


We were soon in the saddle and had 
ridden to the dusty alkali flat, patched 
here and there by sage-brush, where some 
thirty cowboys had already gathered, 
joking and laughing at the endeavors 
of three of the double sombrero ==“ = 
wranglers who were trying to 
control the brute. Every one seemed 
this morning to be shivering, not alone 
from the chilling blast that came down 
Three Bears Cafion, but from the antici- 
pated excitement. 

Kid was cool. 

As we drew rein on the flat, there, be- 
fore us, lay a handsome bay stallion 
roped head and heels. The one fresh 
brand told us of his recent conversion 
from the maveric to a member of the 
range band and his teeth denoted at 
least the age of ten, and yet he had but 
once felt a saddle, and then only to 
rid himself of Belknap. 

The animal, a rogue* of the worst 
kind, had been gathered by a number 
of the men in the foot-hills of Big Rat- 
tlesnake only two weeks before the in- 
cident here related, and was a wild, ab- 
solutely wild, horse. 

Ere this Kid had uncinched his sad- 
dle and pulled it off his pony, and was 
busy overhauling the rigging. He 
shortly approached the animal who, 
upon sight of one so near, struck out 
viciously with his front legs, even 
though securely snubbed with his wind 
nearly cut off, and bawled with rage. 

It took two of us with Kid’s help 
twenty minutes to adjust the sad- 
dle. The man-killer was so wrought 
with rage that foam fiecked his wicked 
mouth. 

We stepped back. The very air, men 
and ponies, seemed oppressively still as 
Kid carefully laid down on his side and 
worked his right leg over the animal. 

A moment more of oppressive silence 
and the storm broke. Kid gave the 
word, his big bony hand went aloft, 
then descended with a stinging blow 
on the animal’s flanks, and the ropes 
were turned loose. <A cloud of dust, a 
yell, followed by a seeming score of 
horses’ legs, and supplemented by the 
wicked bawling of the rogue, and horse 
and man went into the air. 

He ran at first, but was shortly 


* An outcast stallion ; their hermitage making them surly and vicious. 
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He would have passed over the long trail promptly, had not the frensied animal had his attention turned. 
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headed and began bucking ‘‘on a ten yelled a frenzied, hatless cowboy ‘‘that 
cent piece ’’ amid the now wild shouts Kid will scratch.” 


of the helpers, as hats and quirts were ‘* ’Took,”’ called back a red-shirted 
plied to their brutes and six-shooters lent puncher in the wild crowd 
their aid in ploughing up the alkali. ‘‘ Look, look!’ one of the Q T po 
Amid this din and apparent con- outfit boys yelled. 
fusion, Kid was riding with the grace Kid had heard. His left leg, loosen- 
of a Centaur, his face pale, his lips ed fromthe stirrup, went forward, and 
compressed. The ravingstallion again the red spirted from the glossy neck ‘ 


and again resorted to the tearing trick, of the stallion, then swung back to the 

and several times his teeth closed with flanks, then even to the tail 

the snap of a steel trap, only missing An apparent maniac has leaped from 

Kid’s leather chaps by an inch. his pony and jumping up and down 
‘* Five dollars against six bits,’ slapping his furry legs, yelled defiance 
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and still his silent rides uck. 
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at one of the Snake River boys, ‘‘ Who 
14) said Kid couldn't ride a box car? ‘Ten 
See to one he'll ride h—!”’ 
i As I remember we were all as bad as 
Metcalf, when Kid leaned forward, jerk- 
ed the bridle from the stallion’s head, 

iar and slashed him under the flanks, re- 
Lida newing the use of spurs. 

The animal, now frenzied with mad- 
ness, determined to rid himself of his 
rider, and dashed for the hills. Despite 
our and the hazers’ efforts, he left us to 
trail on in his dust. 

Four hours later as we were working 
our way along their trail and expect- 
; ing at every turn to see the mangled 
Hits body of Kid, not a hundred yards to 

our left came a call, ‘‘ K-i-o-o,”’ and 
9 there was Kid leisurely riding a deject- 
ed stallion toward camp. 
ier As is the custom, Kid was given the 
“4 animal, and received the just title of 
; king buster and was congratulated, 
4] with enthusiasm by all the boys. 

ih Among bucking horses one can find 
{'. almost every temper characteristic of 

man. There is the animal that bucks 
from fear, and these are in the majority, 
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others that buck from some sudden 
grievance, perhaps because touched 
with the spur in some unusual spot ; 
then again the brute that bucks from 
pure viciousness and, by all odds the 
worst in this class, the true man-killer. 
Some horses buck for the pure fun of 
it, and have no other intention as 
nearly as I can make out. 

Bad bucking horses are not, as the 
majority suppose, the scrawny Indian 
ponies that have run the plains since 
Cortez’s day. It is my experience, as 
well as that of many others, that they 
are often horses with a Kentucky, 
Percheron and even Arabian strain. 

The trait to buck is laid to the an- 
cestry of the Spanish pony, but its pure 
‘‘cussidness”’ is often increased by 
crosses with the better stock, and the 
most dastardly man-killing horses are 
seen in their worst form when the brain 
of the more intelligent stock predomin- 
ates. This can easily be accounted for 
by the fact that the brainy animal, 
when possessed of the devil, naturally 
puts his wisdom to use. 

The size of the horse makes a vast 


brute circled back with all his force. 
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difference in riding, the large animal 
will give one a very serious shaking 
up, but I consider the smaller ones 
much worse to master (unless the large 
ones are killers), for they have the 
agility of the feline family, and can 
quickly reverse while in the air, that is 
turn end for end in a single jump. A 
man that can hold out against a series 
of such manceuvers can sit anything. 

In the riding of these animals one 
can find many individual methods 
among the cowboys and bronco busters. 
There are the graceful and awkward 
riders, both easily distinguishable, even 
though the animal is bouncing like 
an india rubber ball. Some riders sit 
square to the front, both feet in the 
stirrups, while others face the same 
way, save that the feet are free from 
the stirrups and the rowels sunk deep 
into the animal's side. An old hand 
at the business will always bunch up 
more or less to avoid the snapping of 
the body and neck. 

Many ride with the weight in the 
right or left stirrup, the other leg over 
the saddle seat with the spur settled 
deep into the animal's ribs or cinch. I 
have seen some riders that have put so 
much dependence on ‘‘ hooking the 
cinch ”’ as to be piled off by the breaking 
of the rowel. 

A friend of mine, a ranchman in 
Oklahoma and also a_ remarkable 
bronco-buster, always rides standing 
with his left foot in the stirrup, his 
body being entirely to the left side of 
the saddle. He claims that this tires 
the animal out more readily, weakening 
the nigh fore leg. 

I have considerable respect for his 
assertion, as I know personally of his 
riding to a standstill four hundred 
horses in one year. Hetrailed a bunch 
from his ranch southward through the 
adjoining cattle country, and as he 
sold the animal he rode it. Many, of 
course, were not bad buckers, still I 
have never seen or heard of a cow- 
puncher, horse-wrangler or vaquero 
that has equaled that performance. 

The great majority of bucking horses 
will carefully select a location to buck 
in where the risk of bodily harm to 


themselves is eliminated, thereby greatly 
reducing the danger to the rider. 

At the B ranch on Sand 
River we eee had a gray mare 
that for viciousness was never surpassed 
and seldom equaled. She had never 
been successfully ridden and several 
who attempted to break her, had it not 
been for help at hand, would have died 
with their boots on. 

We were about the stable one morn- 
ing preparing for our daily ride over 
the range when a buffalo cow-puncher 
pulled up and dropped off his jaded 
pony. 

‘*Morning, boss; any business ?”’ he 
remarked. 

‘* What do you hire out for ? 
our foreman. 

‘‘ Wal, I’s a buster by profess, but 
taint no use to do nuthin but that; so 
boss, I'll cook, or, say, I’d even herd 
sheep.’’* 

‘*T reckon if you’re as hungry as 
that you’d better pull in at the chuck 
house, the grub’s still on.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, boss,’’ and together the 
foreman and the big burly negro went 
toward the house, while one of the boys 
led the muddy pony to the barn. 

We were just passing through the 
pasture gate when our foreman came 
out and asked us to gather in Brimstone 
from the pasture, as he was going to 
have her ‘‘ rode.’’ 

In fifteen minutes she was in the 
corral and the darkey surveying her 
with rolling eyes. 

‘‘ That er beast am sure a spatterer,’’ 
said the burly fellow and his big eyes 
rolled. 

Two of the cowboys had by this 
time saddled up a couple of cutting 
ponies and prepared to aid the black 
man. 

Jack Dorsey had all but been killed 
by the mare a month before, so the boys 
had prepared to smoke her. They were 
soon in the corral and for the next 
half hour a running fight ensued in 
which the negro received a severe scalp 
wound in one of the animal’s plunges at 
him. Had she not been smoked she 
would have played the thing to a finish 
right there. 


asked 


* Herding sheep is looked upon by cowboys as a degradation, and one will almost starve 


rather than do it. 
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She was finally stretched, neck and 
heel, though still standing. 

The big darkey cinched her up a peg 
higher. She tried to clean out the 
corral when the rear cinch drew across 
her belly, but the black stayed by her. 

Just before stepping into the saddle, 
he turned to us top-rail men and re- 
marked : ‘‘ Boys, I’m mighty hard up— 
just a dollar to my name; but if some 
of you’ll bet with me I'll guarantee to 
put that dollar in the stirrup with my 
foot on it and keep it there, providing 
some of you kind gemmen will put one 
under the other foot.’’ 

More cartwheels were offered than 
he could have covered had he been a 
centipede. With a little difficulty the 
dollar was placed between the thin sole 
of his boot and the stirrup. The boys 
were all anxious to help out so they 
put the rest of the coins in a purse. 

I may say this is one of the hardest, 
in fact the hardest trick known, for one 
can readily see that the least movement 
of the foot in the stirrup would lose the 
silver disk. (This is a feat when ac- 
complished on the ordinary bucking- 
horse; but here we saw it done on a 
genuine man-killer.) 

The ropes were turned loose and for 
an hour some of the wickedest and 
hardest bucking, together with mean 
tricks, were gone through with to un- 
seat and kill the negro. 

At the end of that time the brute 
stood a jaded, wet beast, bleeding from 
stem to stern where the huge rowels of 
the buster’s spurs had jabbed and re- 
jabbed, while Bill Thompson, one of 
the finest riders that ever donned chaps, 
sat the conqueror with the money still 
in its place. 

Bill was with us for: the round-up 
after this, but passed over the long 
divide five years from the time I first 
met him. Like all professional busters, 
internal hemorrhages were his undoing. 
As a penalty for such working against 
the laws of nature a buster rarely ex- 
ceeds eight years at this calling. 


It was the Fourth of July. I had 
drifted into the small town of Los Pla- 
gos to see the sights, one of many. 

The fun had just subsided when a 


cow-puncher in the crowd bet he had a 
pony that would shake the teeth out of 
a prairie hen. 

‘* Run him out,’’ yelled a chorus, and 
soon a _ broad-chested, well-set-up, 
mouse colored pony, with the docile 
eye of a doe, stood before us. 

‘*Me take you; me ride, me dig out 
hide.’’ It was a Mexican who spoke. 
The bargain was quickly clinched, as 
money in a cattle town runs freer than 
water, by the cashing of twenty-five 
shining silver dollars in the hand of a 
stake-holder who looked like a crook. 

The Mexican secured his saddle and 
drew the cinch up without the slightest 
trouble. His foot touched the stirrup, 
then, with the quickness of a cat that 
pony reared, wheeled, and like a panther 
sprang at the Mexican. One foot caught 
him a sickening blow full in the face. 
Down he went like asack of meal, 
clutching and convulsively working his 
fingers in the dust. 

Long before I can pen these lines the 
brute lit on him with all his force and 
the crimson blood trickled away in the 
dust. He was in the act of repeating 
his deadly work when a shot rang out 
and the infuriated beast dropped like a 
trap, full on the prostrate body of the 
Mexican. 

The pony was rolled off and rough 
though gentle hands carried the Mex- 
ican into the Red Raven. The blow 
had completely crushed in his face and 
he had passed over the long trail. 


A very peculiar trait that I have no- 
ticed about mean horses is that they 
stand the addresses of intoxicated men. 
I have many times witnessed men well 
under the influence of liquor, who could 
scarcely ride a broken horse when sober, 
slap and lounge up against the hind 
quarters of some of the most vicious ani- 
mals, the brute never moving a muscle. 
Should a sober man do this same thing 
he would be kicked or hammered into 
catrion. I have met many wranglers 
that have noticed the same peculiarity. 

An extremely mean and dangerous 
animal to handle is a pony that will try 
to stave your brains out against fence 
rails, trees, barns, rocks or anything it 
can reach, tree limbs preferred. 


























I recall one such, a rat-tail bronco 
picked up in Sunlight Basin, over 
which there was much talk. The out- 
come of it all was that a half-breed bet 
his spurs against a leg of tobacco he'd 
ride him to death. 

The animal was caught up, thrown 
and saddled and the half-breed mounted. 

Buck? Not a bit of it. Away he 
went—‘‘ chain lightning couldn’t have 
caught him ’’—right for the cook tent, 
and without the slightest hesitancy went 
smash into it. The tent was only a ten- 
ounce and what would be called rotten. 

In a trice all was confusion; tent 
torn in shreds; hissing of steam from 
the overturned water on the stove; 
yelping of the various scalded curs, the 
followers of the offal pail; yelling of 
cowboys, each scurrying for his pony, 
many of which had run away, as had 
the pack mules from the rope corral 
near the tent, scared like antelope by 
the squealing and bucking demon as he 
plunged about in wild fury, disabling 
pans, kettles and the like. 

As he emerged from the debris he set 
off up the flat at a high run and Frank, 
to our horror, hung left foot fast in the 
stirrup, while at each jump of that big 
cayuse he was snapped about like the 
buck end of a bull whip, now under 
the beast’s forelegs, then at the mercy 
of his hind legs. 

We chased the animal a good mile 
with that human log, now battering 
over rocky ground, now dragging over 
the sage brush, leaving behind a bloody 
trail, before he was brought down by 
the hail of bullets that followed in his 
wake. 

As we cached the body under some 
stone and earth the dead man’s brother 
remarked, while he wiped something 
from his cheek with his brawny arm: 
‘* Poor boy, he were al’a’s rash, he no 
careful, and all for bit a tabacca.’’ 

I have known other men to be ter- 
ribly dragged by missing the saddle 
horn when mounting. With left hand 
clinched in the mane well up on the 
neck, holding a short nigh rein, with 
body facing toward the animal’s hind- 
quarters, the stirrup is gathered in the 
right hand and guided to the left foot; 
then the bolt comes, the animal in a 
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fright plunges forward, the momentum 
swinging the body forward, the horn is 
grasped by the right hand, and with a 
swing the right leg is cast over the sad- 
dle and the mount on a bucker or 
plunger is accomplished 

An animal hard to stay with is one 
that has earned the title of Sun-fisher. 
He will, when striking the ground, 
nearly touch his shoulder to (/erra 
firma, alternating at each plunge. 

I shall never forget a comedy we had 
with a mean, old, black stallion. One 
of the boys remarked at breakfast one 
morning, ‘‘ He reckoned he'd bring him 
to a standstill.’’ 

We knew how often poor Ted had 
been piled off until he surely must have 
had an entire new skin and we laughed 
at his boasting until our spurs rattled. 

A couple of days later we helped him 
saddle and blind the brute and then that 
freckled-faced cow-puncher had the 
nerve to trot from the stable a buster 
made of blankets. If we laughed at his 
first statement we roared now, and 
increased the roar when the show 
began. 

It was a good imitation of a man. 
There was an old discarded coat with 
a good hardwood block and quirt se- 
curely fastened at the end of each sleeve, 
a pair of old chaps, and to crown all 
and make ‘‘ it real,’’ as Ted explained 
it, Bill’s old hat tied on to the blankets 
with a whang. One of the boys re- 
marked, ‘‘ Looks like the old woman 
what lived in a boot, in chaps.”’ 

He bawled, bucked, squealed, rolled, 
circle-backed, struck at the air, kicked, 
sunfished, reversed like a three-year-old 
and repeated, and still his silent rider 
stuck, now lashing him over the head, 
neck and shoulders with those long loose 
arms, now batting him over the rear, 
then here, then there, until that horse 
just wondered, and such riding was 
never seen. Suddenly that old stallion 
gave a vicious squeal, made a mighty 
bound in the air, returned to earth and 
stood like a living statue, the sweat 
rolling down his muddy sides. Quirts, 
yells or any other device could not 
make him move a step, and there his 
rider sat. He was always easily ridden 


after that afternoon’s circus. 
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We were on our fall round-up once 
when, one evening as the boys of the 
several outfits were stretched on their 
blankets about the fire, a heated dis- 
cussion began about the merits of 
certain individuals present as riders. 
Finally the foreman of the (Three- 
Bar X) == outfit took a hand in 
the talk. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s no use ripping 
each other up so, fore you know it 
you'll be piled in a heap. Now, if 
you really mean biz, why I'll fix you 
out. You hear them bellowing cattle 
down yonder in the cafion,’’ pointing 
with his finger out into the darkness 
where we all knew our bunch of three 
thousand cattle were being held by the 
night men, ‘‘ wal, down there’s some 
pretty tough four-year-olds, and I reck- 
on if you select some of ’em you'll 
have to hunch to stay with ’em.”’ 

The show was on early the next morn- 
ing. Cy’s steer was an easy mark for 
Reddy, and trotted off to the herd with 
scarcely an effort to unseat his rider, 
seemingly desirous of being among his 
companions. . 

Reddy had roped, thrown and tied 
his steer in less than three minutes. 
The roping and tieing of a steer is an 
art and an accomplishment. 

Cy had a different proposition in the 
piebald Reddy had chosen for him, as 
he had his own share of viciousness 
and also all the other one had lacked. 

After a severe struggle Cy had the 
piebald ‘‘ hog tied’’ and soon had the 
‘‘leather’’ on his huge back. The 
rope was gently released ; then followed 
a wild struggle. The steer, roaring with 
rage, clumsily got on his feet, Cy in 
thesaddle. The sloth now became ani- 
mated to the highest degree, the short, 
powerful legs were bunched, and the 
long-horned steer leaped into the air, 
and gave Cy such a shaking that in less 
than ten minutes blood spurted from his 
nose. The quirt and spurs were pluck- 
ily applied, so enraging the beast that 
he tossed his great head about wildly, 
roaring like a cyclone, several times 
nearly hooking Cy’s legs. 

After many minutes of the hardest 
kind of bucking, the brute, frenzied 
with rage, lowered his head and blindly 


dashed down the cafion toward the 
herd, roaring and whistling. A moment 
later he charged into the east side of 
the herd, who, with heads and tails 
erect, were bellowing frantically. 

There was a clash, and Cy went sail- 
ing on over the backs of the bunched 
steers. 

The air was full of dust, and fully 
five hundred frightened steers started 
down the cafion ; then twenty-five hun- 
dred followed after them. 

Every man of us worked his pony to 
a standstill to check and mill that 
stampeded bunch and Cy was among 
us carrying that ever present grin, un- 
hurt, but the fun had cost us many 
hours of hard and dangerous work. 


My pony was leisurely loping down 
Bobcat to Clark’s, where I expected to 
mail a letter, when I met Fred Dalton, 


owner of the E ranch. 
‘*Say, Bob, where yer hittin at ?’’ 


said he as we pulled up. 

‘Going down to Clarks witha letter,’’ 
I replied. 

‘Wal, let it go and run up with me 
to the ew (Pitchfork); lots of the boys 
are up there. Slick’s going to ride 
that old locoed* cayuse, and says he’ll 
cast the saddle hisself. I reckon it’s 
worth seein,’’ drawled my friend. 

I felt as Dalton did. It was worth 
going many miles to see a man under- 
take to saddle, bridle and ride a locoed 
horse as bad as this (double F inverted) 

horse was. 


Slick Wilson could do it if any one 
could; he had the stick right in his 
knees. I have seen the same man 
on a wager crack a forty-pound saddle 
by squeezing it between his legs. Few 
men can even make one give. 

I went into the stable and found Wil- 
son putting a new latigo on his sad- 
dle. 

‘‘ Well, pardner, seems though the 
boys expect quite a show, ‘cording to 
looks,’ said Slick, as he glanced up at 
me, coolly chewing a huge cud. 

‘‘Who’s getting up the purse?’’ I 
ventured to ask. 

‘‘Guess there aint no ome, save 
Smith’s going to give me ten to break 


*Zoco, a weed that acts on horses and cattle ina manner that makes them crazy. Once 
they taste it they become addicted to it, and have such an unnatural craving for some that they 
wili travel miles to get it. 


The poison finally kills them. 
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him; but he’ll al’ays be crazy ’en a 
cayote,’’ answered Slick. 

‘‘ Well, I tell you what it is, we’ll raise 
a purse for you ;’’ and shortly a contri- 
bution of thirty dollars was ‘‘ bunched 
up”’ with no stipulations. 

By this time the rider was ready and 
the locoed brute was driven into the 
enclosure. Slick dropped his saddle 
over the bars and lowered himself to 
the ground, rope in hand. His brother 
sat on the corral fence, a Winchester in 
his hand, enough to tell the story. 

Wilson cast his loop gracefully over 
the brute’s head, and the battle royal 
began. The brute’s first impulse was to 
avoid the man, but a short snub on the 
part of Slick made him change his 
mind and, like a tiger, he sprang at the 
buster. For a few minutes the corral 
was a confused mass of legs and rope, 
and we on the down-wind side were 
forced to leave our place, nearly choked 
by clouds of dust. 

By this time Slick had got the better 
of the brute and was making fast the 
hacamore* on the beast. The haca- 
more adjusted, Slick worked the bronco 
over toward his saddle, reached down 
for his blanket and cast it over the 
horse’s back. 

The operation of saddlingthis animal, 
I believe, could never be eclipsed. I 
have never seen its equal. With one 
hand on the hacamore, the other one 
on the beast’s withers holding the 
blanket, Slick stuck, while that brute 
went through some of the most vigor- 
ous plunging, striking and bucking, 
never for a moment failing to rise and 
fall with the maddened animal. An- 
other lull and the brone wearing the 
blanket was once more worked toward 
the saddle. As Slick lifted it the creak- 
ing leather caught the brute’sear. He 
snorted and plunged, away went the 
blanket, but like a wood tick, Slick 
stuck to the animal with his left arm, 
while he trailed the forty-pound saddle 
in his right. After a hard and exhaust- 
ing fight, the blanket and saddle were 
placed and cinches made fast. 

The beast’s viciousness now returned 
with an increase and it was a hand- 
some fight as Slick tried to mount, 
which he shortly succeeded in doing. 

* Similar to a halter. 


With bawls and squeels, firing of six- 
shooters and cheers from the onlookers, 
Slick and the old loco were tearing 
about the enclosure like a cyclone, 
when, in the midst of the fray, the brute 
‘‘circled back ’’ with all his force. A 
cry went up as the animal struck 
its head with a dull thud on the corral 
fence, and we saw that Slick was 
caught. 

Long before I tell it the heavy pom- 
mel of his saddle had gouged him in 
the groin, and, with a groan, he re- 
leased his grasp of the rope, while the 
dead weight of the broken-necked horse 
ground him in the dust. 

In a moment we had dragged the 
dead animal from the suffering cow- 
boy, who we found was caught by a 
tear in his chaps on the inside of his 
leg. Water, sponges, liquor and other 
simple medical aid was hurriedly ad- 
ministered. 

The groaning man was taken by 
willing hands to the bunk house, and 
a cowpuncher, astride the speediest 
horse on the range, was throwing sky- 
ward clouds of alkali as he disap- 
peared far down the dusty valley to 
secure the doctor, sixty miles away. 
They covered the distance in six 
hours. 

The doctor arrived in the small hours 
of the morning. 

A little mound down in the pasture 
corner under the beautiful cotton- 
woods, on whose limbs the mourning 
dove sings her grieving song—that is 
all, save a rude wooden cross marked 
thus :-— 
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STUDENT HUMOR 
IN PARIS 


By 
CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


With Illustrations by the Author 





oIMONG the in- 
fH tensely interest- 
ing crowds that 
congregate in the 
National School of Fine 
Arts in Paris, we can 
detect nearly all nation- 
alities, the French, of 
course, always vastly in 
the majority, and a good 
half of these working 
desperately for the Prix 
de Rome, the great gov- 
ernment prize, unfortun- 
ately so often the cul- 
minating point in many 
a student’s career. It is 
in the studios of the Beaux Arts 
that we find men from all the 
provinces of France, and it is 
here that one meets upholders of 

all the party factions of Art. 

Here is the ‘‘ pointiliste’’ (the paint- 
er in spots), who makes a hurried re- 
treat from the studio on criticism day 
to avoid being blackguarded by Geréme, 
and the ‘‘impressionist,’’ who, needless 
to say, does likewise. And then there’s 
the ultra refined man, the intense fel- 
low, who, coming up behind you while 
you are walking along the Quai, will 
say: ‘‘ Look carefully with half-closed 
eyes at nature, my friend, and what do 
you see? Nothing but the 
ensemble, the unity, or monumental 
side of nature; now close your eyes 
and what have you?’’ Not waiting 
for an answer he replies passionately : 
‘* Nothing but the dream remains.’’ 

It matters little, too, whether a stu- 
dent does nothing but sit for hours in 
cafés talking himself and others black 
in the face about aesthetics, he expects 








to be taken just as seriously as the man 
who puts in his eight hours a day and 
then spends the evening in the Colo- 
rossi Night School. 

And so we have the ‘‘flaneur’’ (usually 
a charming fellow, the life of the place), 
who follows the arts, feeling secure that 
his family will leave him alone, know- 
ing him to be employed in an intellect- 
ual profession, until the age of thirty, 
when the Beaux Arts muse, leading 
Monsieur l’artiste across the spacious 
court with its beautiful Gothic and 
Renaissance fragments, to the Rue 
Bonaparte, and bowing him out of the 
school, says: ‘‘ Look and perhaps you 
will find—‘ express yourself.’ ”’ 

It is at this critical stage in his ca- 
reer that he speculates upon the possi- 
bility of some maiden aunt having found 
a suitable ‘‘ parti,’’ some little bour- 
geoise with a comfortable revenue or 
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‘* dot,’’ as the French style it. Ifso he 
will marry her. If fortune has not 
been so kind to him, he can say, in tak- 
ing a retrospective glance at his student 
days: ‘‘ At least, I have lived.’’ It is 
difficult for us Anglo-Saxons to appre- 
ciate how much this means to the 
Frenchman. 

The American entering the studios 
will be well received if he comes pre- 
pared to submit in a jovial manner to a 
little Beaux Arts joking. If he can 
dance a jig he will be sure to be wel- 
comed with open arms as a demi-god, 
to be put up on the model throne and 
worshipped between the rests. 

None of the harmless initiations in- 
volving personal humiliation will be 
tried upon him. The 
Frenchman has verysub- 
stantial reasons for not 
doing so, seeing that 
hardly a month passes 
in the studios in Paris 
without some American 
or Englishman standing 
up for his rights in a 
manner not compatible 
with decency in France, 
and these frequent, and, 
as the French say, abso- 
lutely uncalled for out- 
bursts of the ‘‘sauvage’”’ 
(savage) in our tempera- 
ments has made the 
Frenchman rather cau- 
tious in attempting much 
fun at the American or 
Englishman’s expense. 

In entering the Beaux 
Arts the only expenses 
incurred are the ‘‘masse’’ 
fees, which consist of a 
small deposit varying 
from twenty to forty 
francs for your easel and stool. In ad- 
dition to this there is the class to 
treat, which amounts to fifteen or 
twenty francs. After this everything is 
free and the student is allowed to re- 
main until attaining the age of thirty. 
As I have said before, none of the 
traditional d/agues or jokes will be 
played upon the American or English- 
man unless he makes himself exception- 
ally offensive. It is upon the French- 





The ‘‘Flaneur.”’ 


speaking people that these are put into 
full force. 

Shortly after entering the Atelier 
GerOme I had occasion to witness some 


fun with a young ‘‘ nouveau’ (fresh- 
man) from Antwerp. The massier 
(monitor) came into the studio alone 


and whispered: ‘‘A nouvear 

This announcement: was greeted with 
rounds of applause as the students 
ranged themselves at either side of the 
door, forming an aisle, through which 
the zcuveau had to pass. He finally 
entered, accompanied by the monitor, 
beaming with expectancy. The entire 
class nearly bent double in reverential 
bows and greeted him with: ‘‘Ah! le 
voila!’’ (There he is!) His dress in- 
dicated a young man 
fully imbued with Henri 
Murger traditions. He 
wore large corduroy 
trousers and a big black 
cape, his long golden 
hair suggesting more our 
recognized characteris- 
tics of the light opera 
artist than the type gen- 
erally seen in Paris. 

The crowd, hovering 
about and peering at him 
from every conceivable 
point of view, began a 
vigorous cross-examina- 
tion of the wzouveau. 
‘*How old are you?’’ 
‘‘“Twenty years,’’ an- 
swered the zouveau.‘‘Ah, 
a tender age, a tender 
age—the forming of char- 
acter !’’ 

‘* Where did yowcome 
from ?’’ From Ant- 
werp.”’ 

‘“ What for? ‘ro 
paint.’’ He hesitated before making 
his answer. The crowd broke forth 
into merriment. ‘‘To paint!’’ they 
howled between spasms of laughter. 
‘‘From Antwerp to Paris to paint!’’ 
The last ‘‘ paint ’’ was fairly shrieked 
at him. 

When the noise had subsided the ex- 
amination was pushed forward. 

‘‘What kind of painting?’’ queried 
one who saw that the Belgian was tak- 
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\ 
** Permettez mot.” 
ing the matter too seriously. 

‘* Historical painting,’’ ventured the 
Antwerp man hesitatingly. The moni- 
tor stepped up to ‘‘Antwerp,’’ as he 
called him, and, leading him to an 
open space in the studio, bowed to the 
class: ‘‘ Messieurs, permettez-moi de 
vous presenter, monsieur le futur pein- 
tre d'histoire d’Anvers.”’ 

All bowed gravely and assured him 
that they were delighted to receive him 
as a confrére, and now that he had sug- 
gested paying the drinks (which he 
hadn’t) they would like nothing better 
than to help him spend his money at 
the café. 

After the drinks ‘‘Antwerp’’ was 
requested to sing. He ‘assured every- 
body that he was physically incapable 
of uttering a note, but they compli- 
mented him upon his modesty and in- 
sisted. At the third stanza of his song 
a grave looking individual interrupted 
him, and in a confidential tone said: 
‘‘My friend, in your place / should 
have my throat examined before giving 
another public exhibition, in fact you’re 
straining yourself; it would give you 
great relief.’’ 

Whereat a little man at his right 


called out: ‘‘ It would give us all great 
relief!’’ and the nouveau, freely per- 
spiring, sank into his chair. 

Shortly after we returned to the studio 
I noticed a student near me named Bou- 
langer, who appeared to be very 
much agitated about something, 
for, pointing towards a plaster 
cast of Michael Angelo’s Moses 
situated on the long shelf that 
runs nearly the entire length of 
the studio, he said: ‘‘Ah non, 
it is impossible to leave it there, 
absolutely impossible! What 
if GerOme should see that white 
spot, coming as it does directly in my 
background!’’ Ah, there’d be a jaw- 
ing, friends! With this he hurriedly 
left his seat, scrambled from the sink to 
the shelf, and picking his way with 
many curses through the encumbering 
debris of old canvases and painting 
blouses, arrived at the cast. 

By this time the rest of the class ap- 
peared to be very indignant at the cast 
having been put there at all, and were 
unanimous in agreeing upon its speedy 
removal. 

Away up on the shelf, looking dim 
through the blue strata of stagnant to- 
bacco smoke, was Boulanger, working 
desperately with the plaster cast, ap- 
parently unable to make any headway. 

Finally, red in the face and mopping 
his forehead with his painting blouse, 
he leaned over and bawled down from 
above: ‘‘ Some one will have to help 
me, it is too heavy for one man!”’ 
While this farce was in progress on the 
shelf several students had been compli- 
menting ‘‘Antwerp’’ upon his wonderful 
physical endowments, and, as the call 
for volunteers to help remove the cast 
was heard, the students collected about 
him gladly responded: ‘‘ Why, here is 
‘* Antwerp,’’ a finer made youth never 
entered the studio! ’’ 

This enthusiasm, strange to say, was 
not shared by ‘‘Antwerp,’’ who vigor- 
ously remonstrated with everybody that 
he was physically incapable of support- 
ing so large a weight. His remon- 
strances were useless. A suspiciously 
eager crowd assisted him to ascend the 
highest stool in the studio, which was 
placed directly beneath the shelf. 
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There he stood, with arms outstretch- 
ed, nervously waiting for the master of 
ceremonies on the shelf above him to 
push the huge cast over, feeling certain 
of his immediate destruction. 

His suspense was soon relieved by 
Boulanger’s curly head peering down 
at him from the shelf. 

‘‘Are you ready ?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ faintly responded the ou- 
veau. 

‘* Eh bien, I’ll lower this cast by the 
horns, and when it gets near you catch 
it by the base, hein? And say, ou- 
veau,’’ he added, ‘‘ for God’s sake 
don’t break it as it is one of the most 
expensive casts in the building.’’ 

‘* Ready !’’ bawled Boulanger from 
the shelf. 

The xouveau was now straining 
every muscle, standing with arms out- 
stretched to withstand the weight of the 
cast. There followed a few moments 
of suspense, when suddenly from the 
shelf above came a perfect deluge of 
water, striking the Antwerp man full 
in the face and neck. 
The rickety, top- 
heavy stool, taken as 
a fulcrum, offered so 
little resistance that 
with the impetus of 
his jump it toppled 
over with him, thus 
cutting off all chance 
of escape. But the 
worst had not been 
done; before he had 
half risen the remain- 
der of the water sup- 
ply splashed over 
him. 

He rose in a rage, 
drenched to the skin, 
and was told how 
much they all regret- 
ted such a deplora- 
ble accident, that ra- 
ther than see the thing re- 
peated they would leave the 
cast where it was. He was 
cautioned to dry himself by 
the stove, while Boulanger was 
busy replenishing the water 
supply to be in readiness for 
the next zouveau, 





Unfortunately ‘‘Antwerp’s ’’ troubles 
were only beginning. The next day, 
as is customary, the worst seat in the 
studio was assigned to him, and the 
crowd began to collect about, com- 
menting upon his personal appearance 
and his work. 

It must be remembered that in the 
dialogue that follows the comments are 
exchanged with the greatest decorum 
and gravity, adding greatly to the ludi- 
crous side of it. 

‘*Maurice,’’ sighed one, ‘‘look at 
that profile !”’ 

‘“‘Ah, ravissant’’ (ravishing), ans- 
wered the other, apparently in ecstacy. 
‘‘And this head of hair, gentlemen,’’ 
adds another. 

This was answered by sighs of ap- 
proval from all except one serious indi- 
vidual, who objected that, with all its 





‘* That white spot directly in my background.” 
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undeniabie beauties of line, the ends 
terminated in a manner rather offensive 
to a highly cultivated zesthetic sense, 
and warmly advised him to have them 
trimmed. 

All the while the Antwerp man 
worked desperately. 

‘‘Doesn’t it strike you gentleman,’’ 
said a lanky fellow with a celluloid col- 
lar and a moth-eaten looking beard, 
‘‘that the zouveau’s interpretation has 
something of that monumental quality 
in it, that, er-—ah—feeling of space, of 
the infinite, I might even say the—?’’ 

‘* Exactly !’’ they howled. ‘‘ Exact- 
ly!’’ Pierre has expressed it!’’ and 
Pierre was not allowed to finish his 
sentence. 

‘*You see, gentlemen,’’ said a fat 
fellow with a huge beard, ‘‘ our excel- 
lent confrére here is doing this entirely 
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with his fingers, in fact it is all hand 
work, except, perhaps, the canvas, and 
gentlemen, even that I might venture 
to say which at first appearance might 
suggest being machine made, when 
submitted to a close examination ’’ 
|then, turning to the nouveau], ‘‘ with 
your permission,’’ he scrambled upon 
a stool and from this elevation gave the 
canvas and the zouveau a minute exam- 
ination. 

A month later the monitor read out a 
list of men who had not yet disrobed 
for exhibition to the Atelier. He spoke 
feelingly after the reading, and added 
that in keeping up this delightful Beaux 
Arts custom were they not carrying on 
the traditions of the Greeks, who even 
gave prizes for physical beauty ? 

‘‘It is true,’’ he said, ‘‘ that we are 
not financially capable of giving a pe- 
cuniary remuneration, but at least we 
can give our approbation.’’ Suddenly 
remembering that he had overlooked 
the postscriptum, he remounted the 
model throne and added: ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman from Provence (recently admit- 
ted to the studio) will now favor us.’’ 

The ‘‘gentleman from Provence,’’ 
shifted uneasily on his stool as a rather 
threatening crowd collected about him. 

There are only two ways of behaving 
in a case like this: To recognize the 
custom as a condition and deal with it 
as such, 7. ¢., undress in the most un- 
concerned way imaginable or refuse 
flatly and fight it out. In the latter 
case this puts an end to working in the 
studio. Recognizing the thing as a 
condition, and taking into account that 
the entire studio has had to do likewise, 
it behooves a man to do the thing 
pleasantly. Nothing touches the heart 
of a Beaux Arts student more than to 
see a man cheerful in a case like this; 
nothing is more apt to win his esteem. 
In fact they are quite childish in this re- 
spect, and a man who knows that he 
has to get up on the model throne 
wrapt in nothing but thought alone, 
and does it amiably, in the future is left 
entirely alone, and recognized as being 
a chic type. The latter bit of ver- 
nacular indicating the high water mark 
of approbation. 

But to return to the Provencal. Sev- 
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eral students 
had _ assisted 
him to rise 
from his chair. 
He refused to 
disrobe, and 
as the howling 
crowd began 
to close in up- 
on him, seeing 
himself cor- 
nered, he pick- 
ed up his little 
thatched top 
stool and pro- 
ceeded, with 
the true D’Ar- 
tagnan spirit, 
to lay about 
him so ener- 
getically that 
the man with 
the celluloid 
collar, who 
had been one 
ofthe ringlead- 
ers in the at- 
tack, received 
so vigorous a 
prod in the 
stomach that, in his efforts to evade 
another aimed at him, he tripped back- 
wards, crashing into a freshly painted 
canvas. 

Excitement had now reached a cli- 
max. While making his last stand the 
Proveng¢al called an ‘‘ancien’’ (as the 
senior members of the class are nick- 
named) a ‘‘crab.’’ It was just before 
his downfall that he risked this epithet, 
and the ancien to whom it was ad- 
dressed stood for a moment to let the 
full weight of the insult sink in, then 
livid with rage, and beating his breast, 
in a voice breaking with emotion, he 
rushed up to the zouveau, now totter- 
ing in a vain effort to get a fling at him 
with his stool, and shaking a fat fist in 
his face called him ‘‘a dirty cow.’’ 

The nouveau shortly collapsed and 
was pinioned to the floor. One of the 
students at my right seemed to be quite 
overcome with delight at the anczen’s 
behavior, and turning to me said: ‘‘Ah, 
he is very strong, is Marchand.’’ 

I said that I hadn’t seen much 


. 





Cautioned to dry himself. 


evidence of 


AY strength in the 
JM ancten’s be- 


havior.‘‘Why, 
man,’’ I said, 
“he never 
even touched 
him !”’ 

‘““Ah, non, 
mon ami !’’ re- 
torted my 
friend, ‘‘but he 
spoke with 
great force !’’ 

Meanwhile 
the Provencal, 
in a costume 
that suggested 
a light opera 
pantomime, 
was searching 
desperately for 
even a rem- 
nant of his ap- 
parel to cover 
himself with. 
The students 
had been at 
pains to hide 
everything, 
but out of courtesy had permitted him 
to retain his boots. In a fit of despera- 
tion he took a blouse from one of the 
pegs and had his arm in the sleeve when 
some one shrieked: ‘‘ /mbécile! drop 
it, I say! that’s mine !”’ 

Two minutes later we found him half 
way into another blouse only to be 
hailed with a hoarse: ‘‘ Pig, drop it 
immediately! Did you ever, gentle- 
men,’’ added the speaker, ‘‘see such a 
water-headed thief of a Provenéal?”’ 

This diverting spectacle was inter- 
rupted by the door being flung open 
by the monitor, who, apparently trans- 
fixed with fear, whispered: ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, take your seats quietly, gentlemen; 
the inspector is coming !”’ 

This announcement was followed by 
a most realistic scudding away for 
seats, and the zouveau, fairly gibbering 
with fright, implored his clothing. 

His shirt was handed to him by a 
student who explained how they all 
deplored the lack of system in the 
studio, ete., and told him to keep quiet 
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and hide behind the cloak partition, 
which extends three-quarters of the 
way across the studio and runs up to 
within fifteen feet of the ceiling. The 
nouveau crawled behind overcvats and 
blouses that were hanging up on the 
cloak partition, and awaited develop- 
ments. Rapidly approaching steps 
broke into the heavy silence ; the door 


The monitor pointed out an imagin- 
ary crack. It was seriously discussed 
and agreed upon that a mason would 
be sent up in the course of the week. 
They had now reached the partition; 
the inspector asked whether there was 
anything worth investigating behind 
it. The monitor assured him that 
there was absolutely nothing. ‘‘There’s 





‘ 
Commenting upon his personal appearance and his work. 


was flung open and the entire class 
rose, as a mark of esteem. 

‘*Continue your work, gentlemen,’’ 
said the inspector. The words fell with 
an icy, official precision, and the class 
resumed their seats. The monitor ran 
up, palette in hand, awaiting orders. 

‘‘It appears,’’ began the inspector 
in those chilling, flute-like tones he had 
used before, ‘‘ that there is some repair- 
ing to be done to the studio.”’ 


nothing there except the coats,’’ he re- 
monstrated, as the inspector, now fully 
stirred up to the spirit of investigation, 
entered the cloak room. He gazed 
long and pensively about it, and finally 
his eyes settled upon a heavy bunch of 
blouses all hanging from one peg. He 
was startled to behold a couple of 
sturdy legs emerging from the midst of 
these, in close proximity to the parti- 
tion. ‘‘ What have we here ?’’ queried 
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the inspector, whose 
speculative fancy was 
now leading him to 
unravel this curious 
bouquet of blouses and 
coats and become ac- 
quainted with the own- 
er of the legs in ques- 
tion. 

There was a ghastly 
silence. As the last 
blouse was removed 
the terrified face of 
‘* Midi,’’ the Proven- 
cal, came to light. 
The entire GerOme 
studio had now gath- 
ered about to see the 
fun. It was ,at this 
stage of the proceed- 
ings that my friend 
Boulanger whispered 
in my ear: ‘‘ The in- 
spector is only a stu- 
dent in the architect's 
studio who comes in 
to do this turn about 
once a month. We 
keep the frock coat 
and top hat about the 
place to be used when 
the occasion requires it. And then, you 
know, with a little cardboard and red 
paint we easily make him an officer of 
the Legion of Honor.’’ 

I could hardly believe it, the architect 
was acting his part so perfectly. He 
stood with folded arms, gazing with an 
absorbed expression at the mouvean. 
His attitude was that of a man who, 
coming suddenly upon something mon- 
strous, is at first dazed at the enormity 
of the thing before him. Beside him 
stood the monitor with an expression 
of mingled pity and compassion for the 
nouveau. All preserved an awe-struck 
silence, broken only by some inarticu- 
late sounds the zouveau was making as 
an explanation. 

‘Pig! shut up!’’ bawled the in- 
spector, and turning abruptly to the 
monitor, demanded indignantly:— 

‘‘TIs it customary to work here en- 
tirely nude ?’’ 

The xouveau, now gradually regain- 
ing his power of speech, began to 





The Monitor 


read the list. 


whimper another ex- 
planation, at which the 
inspector, who was 
working himself into 
a state of agitation 
bordering on frenzy, 
screamed at him: ‘‘An- 
other word and I chase 
you from the building 
as you are! Nom de 
Dieu! Vil teach you 
how to talk to honest 
people | 

Convulsed with fear 
at this terrible threat, 
and shaking at the 
probable outcome of 
the affair, the zouveau 
leaned heavily against 
the partition, awaiting 
developments. 

Nor had he long to 
wait. Turning sud- 
denly to the monitor 
the inspector demanded 
an explanation. 

The former, acting 
his part admirably, 
dwelt long and earn- 
estly upon the melan- 
choly tribulations of 
a monitor of the Beaux Arts. 

‘“You see,’’ he sighed, mopping his 
forehead, ‘‘ we receive so many queer 
specimens here that while we are busy 
teaching one of these Provengals how 
to behave among honest, decent people, 
the others when left alone are apt to 
run amuck.’’ Pointing to the quaking 
nouveau he added: ‘‘ Take for instance 
the Provencal there; he arrived this 
morning, and I must confess that from 
the first, monsieur, his actions were pe- 
culiar, even for a Provengal. 

‘‘It is true, monsieur l’inspecteur, 
that it was extremely hot in the studio, 
and we should not have been at all sur- 
prised to see him divest himself of his 
coat and vesf, or even his collar, but, 
monsieur, shortly before the second rest 
we noticed that his actions were rather 
too unconventional to be compatible 
with—er—common decency, monsieur, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that we were able to persuade him to 
retain his shirt. It is true he isa Pro—’’ 
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Here the exasperated nouveau broke 
in: ‘But, monsieur 1inspecteur, 
they—’’ 

‘* Pig !’’ howled the inspector, bristl- 
ing with rage, ‘‘must I chase you 
hence? We will make an inventory of 
your testimony later ; follow me to the 
bureau.’’ 

‘* But my clothes, monsieur ?’’ quer- 
ied the zouveau, with tears in his eyes. 

‘‘As you are, idiot !’’ shouted the in- 
spector, red in the face, now appearing 
to be on the very verge of apoplexy. 

The strain had been too great for the 
Provengal ; in his scanty costume, with 


tears streaming down his face, he fol- 
lowed the inspector in blind submis- 
sion, the students filing after in the 
procession as it swept with almost pa- 
triarchal dignity through the long cor- 
ridor from the Atelier Geréme to the 
architect’s studio. 

The entire way the inspector chatted 
loudly with himself, expatiating upon 
the monstrous impudence of the thing. 
Kicking the door of the architect’s 
studio open, the inspector entered, with 
the zouveau following him. From the 
rounds of applause that greeted him the 
nouveau realized that it was all a joke, 
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Expatiating upon the monstrous impudence of the thing. 


and broke into such a radiant smile of 
relief that it delighted everybody. He 
was told to get into his clothes and be 
more guarded in his actions in future. 

In this way ended the ‘‘ blague de 
l’inspecteur,’’ one of the best and fun 
niest varieties of Beaux Arts hazing. 

There is, of course, an endless variety 
of forms of initiation. Unmanageable 
men are sometimes carried suspended 
by the knees on a long hickory pole fo. 
exhibition through the different studios 
of the school. ‘This, of course, is only 
resorted to in urgent cases. Some years 
ago paint duels were in vogue; the 
men were stripped to the waist, one 
was given a pot of yellow paint and the 
other blue paint, and both of them 
brushes with long handles. They then 
were obliged to stand on high stools at 
a good reaching distance from each 
other and proceed to sling paint. The 
effect must have been ghastly. Fortu- 
nately this has been abandoned on ac- 
count of the danger incurred to the eye- 
sight. 

In order to obtain drinks from the 
younger element of the class, I have 
seen, on two occasions, schemes resort- 
ed to which certainly are original 
enough to be worth mentioning. 

It was just before the summer vaca- 
tion, on an extremely sultry day, that a 
cadaverous looking individual strolled 
into the atelier, and requesting the 
model to get down, ascended the model 
throne and proceeded to extract a large 
black-margined funeral notice from an 
envelope of deep mourning. 

He cleared his throat, and in a husky, 


lachrymose voice read it to the class. It 
was an invitation to the funeral of one 
of the students who had recently left 
the studio for his summer vacation. 
Everybody was amazed at the news. 
The most trivial details, trifling things 
that in a sequence of events tend to em- 
body the whole in an air of veracity 
were not overlooked. 

Some of the anciens had grouped 
themselves about the photographs of 
class groups that are always on exhibi- 
tion in a small wooden box covered 
with wire netting suspended on the 
wall. From what I could gather from 
the conversation about the photographs 
the deceased had evidently been very 
popular; all seemed to regret his loss 
and deplored his ill-starred fortune. 

‘* There he is,’’ said one, pushing a 
painty finger against the wire netting to 
indicate his position in the class group. 
‘Ah, he was a chic type, good- 
natured, insouciant. Oh, la, la, it 
seems impossible !’’ 

‘‘ What did he die of?’’ queried the 
man with the celluloid collar in a voice 
indicating the most abject despair. 

‘* Pneumonia, in six days,’’ rejoined 
the cadaverous man with suppressed 
emotion, as he ascended the rostrum 
again and made a touching appeal to 
the class. 

In the course of his address he dwelt 
strongly upon the propriety of sending 
a crown of roses to the family of the 
deceased. This was received with shouts 
of approval, and suiting the action to the 
word he deposited a two-frane piece in 
his hat and proceeded to take up a col- 
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lection. Some mou7caux were frighten- 
ed into giving as much as three francs 
by the class exhorter, whom they nick- 
named Zola. Others gave one franc ; 
even the modest sum of fifty centimes 
was not refused by the cadaverous man. 

It came my turn. Aiming at my 
seat he presented the hat, and feeling 
from the first that some deception was 
being practiced, I refused. 


dead is too cheap, so I went down into 
my trousers pocket to the extent of one 
franc, fifty centimes. 

The last I saw of the cadaverous 
man he was standing neat doorway 
removing the two-franc piece he had 
started the collection with. Shortly af- 
terwards he adjourned with some friends 
to the ‘‘ Deux-Magots’’ café 

On another occasion I saw the Ger- 





=7 suppose it’s because 


At this the class exhorter 1mplored 
me not to suppress or deaden my better 
nature, and ended his harangue by 
screaming: ‘‘I suppose it’s because 
you're an American that you don’t 
want to give anything! If you were 
dead wouldn't you like them to send 
you some roses as a remembrance, 
hein?’’ This was too much, and after 
all, I thought, to bargain about the 


you're an American.” 


Ome studio revenge themselves upon 
a simple fellow named Babavier, who 
six months previous to my entrance in 
the studio, had insulted an ancien. I 
was told afterwards that the entire class 
had been waiting patiently for an op- 
portunity. 

However, he was elected monitor of 
the GerOme studio one day to his great 
gratification, and, as it is customary on 
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receiving this mark of distinction to 
pay the drinks, he did so. 

After we returned from the café the 
new monitor, greatly inflated with the 
importance of his position, proceeded to 
issue new rules and reorganize things 
generally. 

For half an hour he was permitted 
to drink deeply of his happiness, which 
visibly diminished in bulk as somebody 
queried :— 

‘Who's monitor here ?”’ 

‘‘ Why Babavier,’’ rejoined a couple, 
‘‘wake up, didn’t you see him 
elected ?”’ 

‘“Why, no,’ 
speaker. 

‘*T’m sure 
joined a third. 

‘* Fools! ’’ shouted several students, 
now quite indignant at any doubt being 
thrown upon the matter, ‘‘ of course 
he’s monitor ! 


persisted the first 


he’s not monitor,’’ re- 





At this junction the 
rose, and, addressing the cl 


nothing was easier to decide 


ed: ‘‘ Those that have \ 
excellent confrére, Babav 
itor, raise their hands.’’ 

It was a ghastly moment 
ier. Needless to say not 
raised, and apart from the | 
miliation of the thing th 
cost him eighteen francs. 
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sub-monitor 
iss said that 
and add- 
ted for our 


fOr mon- 


for Babav- 
hand was 
rsonal hu- 
lrinks had 
Several days 


later I met him on the Boulevard Mont- 


parnasse. 
and after expatiating w 
the vermin (2. ¢., the 
to be met with at 
studio, looked about 
that he was not 
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‘*Mon ami, entre nous, 1 
un sale peuple !’’ 

(‘‘ My friend, between 
we're a nasty people.’’) 
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a If course, the other chil- 
dren loved Hugh. 
Anyhow, they had to 





love him, whether or 
no, for he was their own dear little 
brother and they murmured ‘‘God 
bless Hughie’’ in their prayers night 
and morning. 

It is safe to say, though, that had 
not custom robbed the phrase of mean- 
ing, they would have left it out of their 
petition many a time. ‘‘ Look at him 
now,’’ whispered Angela, nervously. 

It was a nervous time of day in itself, 
needing no mysteriousness from Hugh 
to render it more upsetting than it was 
by nature,—for had not the breakfast 
bell rung? were they not expected to 
present themselves decorously in the 
dining-room at that moment? and did 
not the mirror (for a frontage on which 
they fought madly in turns) make plain 
to them the fact that they were unready 
to dishevelment ? 

‘‘I’mlooking,’’ muttered Cecil, darkly 
suspicious. Having wiped his eyes, 
nose and mouth into view from out a 
dirty scum of soapsuds, he was striving 
to bring his hair to order, as vainly as 
frantically, since in his haste he was 
using the back of the brush instead of 
the bristles. 

Angela, redder than any lobster and 
twisted out of human shape, was claw- 
ing up her back in search of a button, 





HUGH’S PROTECTIVE 


POLICY 
By MARION HILL 


which ought to have been in the region 
of her waist, but never was. 

Hugh, alone, was calm and presenta- 
ble. He had reached that advantage 
by having shamelessly cut the form of 
morning prayer prescribed for the 
family. Ceciland Angela,who had obed- 
iently God-blessed everything they could 
put their tongues to, had thereby shat- 
tered their peace of mind irrevocably. 

Hugh was calm. And presentable. 
More than presentable, he was abso- 
lutely immaculate. At the very start, 
he had challenged the attention of the 
other two by putting on clean stock- 
ings,—unbidden. Going gradually from 
bad to worse, he had finally donned a 
much beruffled sailor collar. He fol- 
lowed up these heresies by brushing his 
garments into specklessness; and now, 
as a fitting finish to marvels, he was 
blacking his shoes. 

His hair, always slick and trim, shone 
above his prim little face like a halo. 
The devil, working subtly to safeguard 
his own, had seen to it that Hugh’s 
comeliness was cast in virtue’s mold. 

‘Tf you children are planning to do 
without breakfast entirely, you are tak- 
ing the right course!’’ thundered a 
masculine voice from below. 

‘* Yes, sir !’’ palpitated Cecil, hurling 
himself from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom in three leaps at most. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ piped Angela, following 
hardly less precipitately. 

Both assented to they knew not what, 
but the paternal remark was in a tone 
which demanded reply, and ‘‘ No, sir,’ 
had too reckless a sound. 

With the ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ yet trembling 
upon their lips, they reached the table 
and slunk into their seats without dar- 
ing to proffer the usual kisses to the 
heads of the family, Angela being too 
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guiltily conscious that her belt line was 
still somewhere up around her neck, 
and Cecil being too damply aware of 
having points of hair which dripped 
soapy scum upon his recently resusci- 
tated features. 

Upon this hopeful progeny, two 
parents gazed in silent ire, gathering a 
flow of words from out their very speech- 
lessness. Hugh's entrance effected a 
diversion. He looked sweetly fresh. 

‘‘T’m sorry I’m late. Please excuse 
me,’ he cooed plaintively, kissing his 
mother and patting her cheek witha 
pleading little hand. 

‘“If my boy will not let it happen 
again,’’ promised his mother, kissing 
him in return. 

‘‘I’m sorry I’m late. Please excuse 
me,’’ parroted Hugh, going through 
the same manceuvers with his father, 
and thoughtfully placing the morning 
paper near the paternal elbow. 

‘*In your case, your gentlemanly ap- 
pearance is excuse enough,’’ said his 
father, mollified. 

Hugh gave a laugh at once modest 
and pretty, and started blithely to his 
seat. Passing behind his father, he 
stuck his tongue out at Angela and 
winked at Cecil to show those culprits 
how easy of management is a grown-up 
to a person who knows how. 

They did not resent his grimaces, 
being too thankful for the respite af- 
forded by his entrance, during which 
Cecil had used his napkin to advantage 
as a towel and Angela had prodded her 
button into reach with a fork. 

Those two ate their meal in silence— 
social outcasts—and while listening to 
Hugh’s pleasant converse with his el- 
ders, wondered why in these days the 
angel of the Lord no longer went around 
smiting the ungodly as in days past. 

Breakfast over, Cecil committed other 
indiscretions, all the result of a certain 
sturdy honesty in his mind’s make-up. 

Thinking that ‘‘ Please excuse me”’ 
had already been fulsomely overdone, 
for the honor of the family he forbore 
its further use and brusquely left the 
table without that necessary formula. 

Called back, taken to task, and 
schooled in etiquette, his heart sank 
dismally, for he recognized that he was 


getting very far away indeed from a 
prize he coveted. That prize was a 
rosebud blooming in the dining-room 
window-garden. He had watched it 
for days, turning from green to pink, 
and in his mind’s eye it always finished 
its fate by opening into a rose upon the 
white shirt waist of Miss Mensing, his 
pretty teacher. 

He knew well that were he even now 
to feign grief and contrition for past 
conduct and to give perjured promise 
of celestial behavior to come, he could 
wring from his mother the rose unto 
himself as a pledge of compact sut 
he scorned such tactics. 

Striding to the window, he laid rude 
hand upon the blossom stalk, and said 
gruffly : ‘‘ I want this.’’ 

The gruffness must have got into his 
muscles too, for at a jerk of his arm the 
rose left the bush and placed him in 
unwilling possession. 

He himself had no fault to find with 
the verdict. In fact, he admired its len- 
iency. 

‘* Put down that rose and go to school, 
Cecil,’’ said his mother, sadly. ‘‘ You 
are a very naughty boy this morning.’’ 

The three children were filing sol- 
emnly out, when Hugh started back to 
his mother, looked pleading, turned 
away, reached the door again, again re- 
traced his steps to his mother’s side, 
looked more pleading, essayed to speak, 
choked, shut his pretty mouth into a 
resolved thread of scarlet and tried to 
brush past the other children in melan- 
choly haste to leave the room as if flee- 
ing an overmastering temptation. 

‘“Why, what’s the matter, Hugh? 
What does my little boy want? , Tell 
mother.’’ 

‘‘T wanted the rose. I want it aw- 
fully. But I don't like to ask for it 
for fear you may give it to me and I'll 
hurt Cecil's feelings.’’ 

Cecil gasped, not resentfully, but in 
amazement that his feelings were in- 
truding upon Hugh’s consciousness at 
this late day. 

‘Cecil's feelings cannot be hurt for 
the reason that he knows /c could have 
had the flower by asking properly. You 
may take it, Hugh.’’ 

With a victorious pink glow in each 
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cheek, Hugh took the blossom and 
marched out of the house with it. 

Angela shuddered for its fate, know 
ing well what Cecil's actions would be 
as soon as both boys were around 
the corner. She was always left by 
herself the moment the garden gate was 
passed, for the boys shot away from 
her as from a pestilence, even taking 
the opposite side of the street, to guard 
against any possibility of the fearful 
appearance of going to school witha 
sister. 

Though she couldn't see it, the attack 
took place just as she had expected. 

No sooner was the corner turned 
than Cecil threw himself upon his 
brother, and snatched destructively at 
the ill-gotten gain. Beyond a slight 
shifting of the flower out of easy reach, 
Hugh made no other attempt to protect 
either himself or histrophy. The sin- 
gularity of this palsied the attacking 
hand, and the attacker waited open- 
mouthed for an explanation. 

‘* Tf you grab it from me, I won't let 
go, and you'll pull it to bits,’’ said 
Hugh carefully. 

‘* Yah-h, that’s just what I want to 
do,’’ making another vicious lurch, and 
being restrained by his enemy’s calm. 

‘‘And if you bust my flower all to 
pieces, I'll tell the principal.’’ 

‘* Yah-h-h, the principal !’’ 

Too often had Cecil been hauled up 
before that magistrate and escaped to 
tell the tale. A third time did he 
snatch murderously at the pink petals, 
and a third time did his arm drop be- 
fore Hugh’s strange apathy. 

‘‘And this is the day the Superin- 
dent of Public Instruction is coming to 
visit our school.’’ 

‘‘ Who cares for the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction ?’’ asked Cecil, 
but in his heart he pondered. That 
official was something new to him, and 
to them all. One never felt safe in 
regard to the unknown. 

‘* And if you’re in disgrace you won't 
be allowed fo lead the fire-drill.”’ 

With this, Hugh sauntered away in 
a security not fancied, but real. 

For some occult reason, leading the 
fire-drill was Cecil’s idea of highest 
earthly honor. It was a privilege ac- 





corded by the month to ‘‘ the number 
one boy,’’ and Cecil, who had never 
before been number one, and who never 
intended to be again such, had studied 
honestly for the position, had gained it, 
and was now enjoying to the full the 
rapture of leading his class tumultu- 
ously from the (imaginary) burning 
building to the panting safety of the 
opposite side of the street every time 
the fire-alarm clanged through the 
school-house. 

Give up this honor upon the day of 
days when the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction was coming to see that 
very drill? Never! Let Hugh keep 
the rose. Yea, let him even give it to 
pretty Miss Mensing himself! 

This he ultimately did. But he chose 
his own good time for it. Generally 
the boys and girls trooped up to Miss 
Mensing’s desk the moment they en- 
tered the class-room, unloading upon 
her their votive offerings of rather wilted 
short-stemmed little flowers, as eager to 
rid themselves of the burden of them as 
to give pleasure to the recipient. 

And as she took them in rapid suc- 
cession, and placed them in her vase, 
was she to be blamed if she could not 
remember which flower came from 
whom? Certainly not. 

Hugh had no intention of cheapen- 
ing himself and his gift by being one of 
the many. 

So he busied himself ostentatiously 
by removing his inkwell, fitting a bottle 
of water beneath the hole and stick- 
ing his rose therein, so that it appeared 
to bloom in miraculous freshness from 
off the corner of his desk. Then, ap- 
parently putting floral matters out of 
his mind, he applied himself to the 
tasks of the day. 

It must be admitted that those tasks 
were suspiciously different from what 
they were most days—they were more 
entertaining, less strenuous, twice as 
harmonious to teacher and pupil as up- 
on days when there was expected no 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
They were entirely along the primrose 
paths of singing recitations, calisthenics, 
‘science talks,’’ number games, spel- 
ling matches, history stories—charming 
things, calculated to keep scowls from 


























little faces, and to giye brightness to 
the whole atmosphere, so that a person 
could step into the room at any moment 
and find only sunshine there. 

Little Miss Mensing was not as hypo- 
critical as this suggests. She was 
never very much of an ogre at her 


worst. But everybody knows that the 
methods which seem admirable to 


Superintendents of Public Instruction 
don’t really instruct at all. They 
merely go pleasantly in at one ear and 
as pleasantly out at the other. 

Now, instruction which really in- 
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structs, which boosts little people from 
one grade into the next higher, is not 
entirely a thing of smiles and sunshine. 
It means dig and grind and scold and 
worry and repetition and scowls and 
frowns, ay, often fasting and tears— 
none of which are deemed needful by 
Superintendents of Public Instruction. 

Those great men think that if Billy 
spells thief, ‘Ae7/, it is only necessary to 


say smilingly, ‘‘ No, Billy, the i before 
the e,’’ to settle the matter forever and 
forever; while the real, teacher 


knows that in a few minutes Billy is 


—— 


The attacker watled open } 
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hazy as to whether she said the i be- 
fore the e, the e before the i, the dot 
upon the i, the e and the i, the eye 
upon the e, the e upon the eye, the 
Watch on the Rhine, or what not; and 
the only humane method is to lead 
Billy by the coat collar to the black- 
board, there to write the word twenty 
times, keeping him in at recess for 
twenty more, and rounding him up 
after school for a last twenty. That’s 
teaching. 

The Superintendent did not come until 
afternoon. Theclasses marching through 
the halls to their various rooms caught 
sight of him at the head of the stairs 
and straightened up as if they had 
swallowed ramrods. This particular 
Superintendent liked military stiffness. 

So all stiffened. All but Cecil. He 
was too busy prodding Hugh, wishing 
to call the latter’s attention to the vis- 
itor. Miss Mensing saw the prod and 
frowned. 

Both boys were in the same room. 
In fact, Angela was there, too, but in a 
lower grade, which was known euphon- 
iously as C Division. 

Her little hand went up the moment 
the class was seated. 


‘* Please, Miss Mensing, was that 
him ?”’ 
‘* He,’’ announced the teacher, cor- 


roborating and correcting in one mas- 
terly syllable. ‘‘And, oh, children, I 
want you to do your best. He has 
come to see our fire-drill, and they say 
that he has a blue silk banner to give 
to the class which excels. How many 
are going to try to make this the ban- 
ner class ?”’ 

The air bristled with hands. While 
she was talking Miss Mensing was all 
the time making her pretty self prettier. 
She was bagging out her hair in front, 
bagging it in at the back, pulling up 
her collar and pulling down her belt. 
It was evident that she considered looks 
of some importance in a fire-drill. 

This was Hugh’s opportunity. He 
stepped up and presented her with his 
fresh petaled, gorgeous rose. 

‘‘ Why, you dear Hugh, thank you!” 
she gurgled. Real gratitude. Not the 
conventional ‘‘ Thank you, children,’’ 
of the hurried morning. She put it in 
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her shirt waist, a blue shirt waist, and 
its blush matched the pleased pink in 
her cheeks. 

Hugh looked so extraordinarily neat 
that she bethought herself to scan the 
class, and under her meaning eye hair 
was smoothed, collars were settled, bows 
pulled out and cuffs shoved in. When 
that eye reached Cecil its hopeful light 
went out. Cecil was a favorite with 
his fellows and, moreover, held a 
healthy opinion in his own right that 
recesses were for recreation and, as a 
result, he always came in from the 
playground looking as if he had been 
hurled by a Texas cyclone—his hair 
matted and dripping, his freckles lumi- 
nous, his tie under an ear, a bit of his 
collar gone and his blouse torn. 

Again was this Hugh’s opportunity. 

‘* Miss Mensing,’’ he asked with re- 
spectful pathos, ‘‘ may I lead the fire- 
drill? Ill do my very best.’’ 

Oh, let us not say that the rose was 
instrumental in her decision! Let us 
assume that class interest prompted her 
to appoint an orderly-looking officer in 
place of a disorderly one. At any rate, 
she said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Before Cecil could show rebellion, or 
temper, or both, the fire-gong clashed 
upon the air. There was no time for 
anything but obedience and action. 

All over the building, doors 
open as by magic. 
came the sound of 
ing. In less than 
structure shook with the out-rush- 
ing pupils. On almost a run, but in 
orderly rank and file, over three hun- 
dred young people, in deadly earnest, 
raced from their rooms, crossed the 
halls, descended the stairs, poured out 
at the front doors, rushed across the 
street, and there lined themselves up in 
motionless array, waiting for further 
orders. At their head was Hugh, ap- 
parently the originator of all this excel- 
lence and method. From a point of vant- 
age stood the principal and the Superin- 
tendent, overlooking all, watches in 
hand to note the exact time for empty- 
ing the building. 

‘* Attention! Form classes! March! 
came the order. Instantly all was move- 
ment again, and in a few more seconds 


flew 
From every room 

hurried tramp- 
four seconds, the 
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the classes were back in their rooms, 
ready to take up the suspended lessons. 

As they toiled up the stairs to their 
room, Miss Mensing’s scholars were 
excitedly aware that the Great Man 
was accompanying them. There was 
approbation in his eye. Did he think 
that they stood high enough to deserve 
the banner? and with intent of award- 
ing it had he come to view their man- 
ceuvers to a finish? Well, then, he 
should see a finish that was a finish. 

It was part of the drill, that upon en- 
tering the class room, the children were 
not to take their seats until permitted 
so to do by a tap from Miss Mensing’s 


He stepped up and presented her with a rose. 


bell, awaiting which they were to stand 
by their desks, arms folded, bodies mo- 
tionless, chins up,—in fact, little figures 
in stone. The stonier the better. It 
was a point of honor with them that 
not even a sneeze should be allowed 
to break the immovableness of that pet- 
rified class until the bell should sound. 

The Superintendent, coming into the 
room, stood in evident admiration of 
the scene, and Miss Mensing, bell in 
hand, withheld the signal that he could 
admire to his heart’s content 

At this breathless moment, the Great 
Man’s handkerchief slipped to the floor 
almost at Cecil’s feet. The boy spurned 











The principal and the superintendent overlooking all. 






































his first gentlemanly impulse to pick it 


up and return it. What! break Miss 
Mensing’s drill and perhaps her dear 
heart as well by currying favor with an 
entire stranger? Not he! He would 
be true to his old allegiance. When 
the bell sounded for relaxation, then 
would he do the courteous. 

Such was his reasoning, loyal as 
usual, and, as usual, at fault, for 
Hugh scored again by stepping from 
the ranks and gracefully returning the 
handkerchief, stepping back imme- 
diately into his statuesque pose, arms 
folded, body motionless, chin up, eyes 
front. 

‘*Aha! Thank you, young man. A 
soldier, and a gentleman.’’ Thus spake 
the magnate. 

The soldier and gentleman shot a 
smiling glance at his teacher, as if for 
her approbation as well, and he got it, 
in answering smiles sent dimpling over 
the pink rose upon her bosom. 

It was too much for Cecil, and with 
a snort of outraged helplessness he re- 
laxed into a heap and slumped unbid- 
den into his seat. Angela, watching 
the whole tragedy with perfect compre- 
hension of Cecil’s feelings, gave a little 
wail and dropped into 4er seat there to 
weep with head upon her desk lid. 

In vain did the mortified color surge 
over Miss Mensing’s face, in vain did 
she rap the bell and release her class 
from its tension, for the harm was done 
and the banner hopelessly lost. With 
a few vague remarks the Superintend- 
ent left the room. 

Now, this particular little teacher's 
method of informing parents as to the 
child’s daily deportment was to send 
home a card inscribed with an E, G, F, 
P, or VP, standing for Excellent, Good, 
Fair, Poor and Very Poor. ‘To inten- 
sify the horror of the three last marks 
she was wont to write them in lurid 
red ink. 

At the close of this day, Hugh raced 
home with an E, Angela went wail- 
ingly with a lurid F, and Cecil stalked 
defiantly with a ghastly VP. 

After being harangued by their mother 
and later harangued all over again by 
their father, the red ink pair were natur- 
ally hopeful that the matter was disposed 
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of, but supper time proved otherwise. 
“Angela and Cecil will go without 


their pudding ; Hugh may have some,’’ 


was the maternal decision, when the 
dessert appeared on the table. 
It was exceedingly nice pudding, 


very raisin-y, and it was a trial to the 


disgraced two to watch Hugh's slow 
disposal of his share. 

When it disappeared, Hugh looked 
longingly at the remaining pudding 


and sighed for more. One 
the rule. But Hugh was resourceful. 

‘* Please, dear mamma he asked 
wheedlingly, ‘‘ mayn’t Cece and Angela 
have a little wee bit? It’s so good ?”’ 

‘‘No, son, they must do without, 
just as I said. But it is kind of my 
generous little boy to ask it for them.’’ 

‘“Then,’’ sadly, ‘‘as it won't be 
eaten, may I have another helping ?”’ 

He got it. 

‘Oh, you greedy leas/ 
Cecil, earnestly. 

Of course he was sent to bed; but as 
he lost about three months a year by 


helping was 


breathed 


enforced untimely retirement, he was 
comparatively used to it. And he was 
spared the ordeal of watching Hugh 


enjoy that second plateful 

Later on, when the conscientious 
little mother went to tuck in her sleep- 
ing brood for the night 
another shock. 

Cecil, rebellion personified even in 
his slumber, was sprawled outside of 
the covers, his tear-stained face and 
grimy hands unwashed, and his mouth 
smeared with molasses candy which 
last he was not allowed to touch at 
bedtime. While he was being covered, 
his dreams took him | school 


she received 


back to 
yard struggles and he fought his mother 
fiendishly. She sighed, and prayed fer- 
vently for his regeneration 

Hugh brought cheer back to her 
heart. He was lying in beautiful re- 
pose, his hair neat, his scarlet lips 
gently parted, his hands clasped devoutly 
upon his breast. How was she to know 
that under those hands was a mass 


of molasses candy squogged stickily to 
his perfidious bosom. 

Dropping a kiss upon his brow, the 
calmed little mother gave thanks for the 
one son who was all that he should be. 








AHEN Hargrave proposed that 
we should entertain Mrs. 
Macklin and her daughter at 
) supper, on Christmas Eve, 
aes § in ourrooms, Twombley and 
I were struck staring dumb. The thing 
was absurd. We were keeping ‘‘ Bach- 
elor Hall’’ on the top floor of an old 
red-brick house near Washington 
Square, where we cooked our own 
meals, washed our own dishes, and did 
everything else for ourselves except our 
laundry work. ‘The suite had been ad- 
vertised as a ‘‘studio flat’’ because 
there was a large, cold skylight in every 
room of it. It was as bare as the loft 
of a Canadian brick barn; and it was 
certainly no place in which to receive 
the wives and daughters of senators. 

And yet Hargrave proposed this mad- 
ness in the most calm and casual man- 
ner. We were at the breakfast table. 
(It was two days before Christmas, six 
years ago). ‘Twombley and I were eat- 
ing porridge and reading the morning 
murders. Hargrave looked up from his 
mail. ‘‘ There’s a Miss Macklin,’’ he 
said, ‘‘daughter of the Hon. Donald 
Macklin, Canadian Senator. You know 
him, Twombley. He used to represent 
one of the Yorks in the Dominion 
House, under old John A’s administra- 
tion. She'll be stranded in town, with 
her mother, for Christmas Eve. I used 
to know them up home and/I’d like to 
entertain them here, that night, if I 
could.’’ 

We said nothing, but our faces as we 
looked over our newspapers, must have 
been sufficiently expressive. 

‘“We can’t do it in swell style, of 
course,’’ Hargrave hastened to concede. 
‘* But then they’ll expect to find us liv- 
ing in a sort of Bohemian way—the 
Bohemia of fiction—and I thought if 
we acted up to that—that fiction—we 
could give them a jolly evening.’’ 








THE HOPE OF GLORY 


By HARVEY J]. O’HIGGINS 








We knew Bohemianism as a nauseat- 
ing pose. 

‘‘ They're the simple sort of Cana- 
dian aristocracy, you know,”’ he said. 

Twombley shook his head dubiously. 

‘‘ Well,’’ Hargrave confessed, red- 
dening, ‘‘ I’ve a particular reason for 
asking it. You see, when I left home, 
I was—well, Miss Macklin and I”’ 

We guessed the rest from his confu- 
sion, but we did not see how this would 
help ws in the affair. 

‘*Unfortunately,’’ he continued, 
‘“her father’s worth about four millions 
—and I’m not eligible. He’s not a 
very reasonable sort of old nabob. And 
anything there is between Mary and me 
is strictly unknown to the family.’’ 

Twombley said: ‘‘ But can’t we get 
up any other—’’ 

Hargrave looked uncomfortable. 
‘*My idea—’’ He hesitated. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I—I really can’t tell you 
what I want to do, without spoiling the 
affair. Only, I thought, if we all, in- 
stead of being conventional and stiff 
and carrying company manners, just 
behaved as we would if we were at a 
stag dinner here with any of the gang. 
Don’t you think? ... I’m going +o 
ask Thibideau and Wilkes. And the 
whole thing’s to be on me.”’ 

Now that, as I said before, was two 
days before Christmas six years ago, 
and it was, therefore, two days before 
anybody, except perhaps the publisher, 
knew that Hargrave had written an- 
onymously ‘‘ 7ke Hope of Glory,’’ the 
first of his novels, which was then sell- 
ing in the department stores at a rate 
to shame the June shirt-waist bargains. 
He had a Scotch-Canadian secretive- 
ness. We knew him as an untalkative, 
ambitious writer of newspaper ‘‘ spe- 
cials’’ (on ‘‘ The Pets of the Poor,’’ 
‘““How New York Gets Lunch,’’ 
‘‘Christmas Greens ”’ 


and such topics 
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The Hope of Glory. 


beloved of ‘‘supplement editors ’’) 
and he was one of a modesty so deter- 
mined that one could not but accept 
him at his own low estimate of himself. 
We did not, for an instant, suspect his 
secret, any more than we suspected 
what would develop from his Christ- 
mas-eve supper. And, indeed, if we 
could have foreseen anything of the lat- 
ter, Arthur Thurston Hargrave would 
have given his supper without ws. 

I noticed only, on the next day, that 
he had a new self-reliance and an ap- 
parently unlimited supply of money ; 
and these joined to overcome my first 
feeling that the supper would be a 
fiasco. I relied for some entertainment 
on our two friends, Thibideau (Dick 
Thibideau, the Canadian artist of ani- 
mal life, a brawny bulk of man who 
had the laugh of a gallery claque and 
bayed like a hound at the mere scent 
of a joke) and ‘‘Sir Henry’’ Wilkes 
(the Fulke Wilkisson of to-day’s play 
bills, who was then something of a 
writer, less of a musician and nothing 
at all of an actor, though he had al- 
ready chosen to make his living in the 
latter profession and he was ‘still liv- 
ing,’’ as he used to point out with pride 
to his friends). I hoped that with them 
and Twombley the evening would not 
be a flat failure; for although we had 
nicknamed T'wombley ‘‘ The Blessed 
Damozel’’ (because he was of that 
school of poetry), in prose conversation 
he was a cynic and drawled sarcasms 
in the languid manner of a salon wit. 

Well, a difficulty which I had not 
reckoned with entered on the appointed 
evening in the person of Miss Macklin 
herself. She was as tall as Hargrave 
and almost as well built, with health 
in her full shoulders and a ripe-apple 
glow in her cheeks, but she had no 
sweep and no fire. When she shed her 
furs we found her dressed in white satin 
and a pearl necklace, ‘‘ like a Christmas 
cake,’’ as the ‘ blessed’’ Twombley 
said sadly, ‘‘ with all the icing hard on 
her.’’ 

Her mother was a bewildered little 
lady—you could see in her the effect of 
a lifetime in the shadow of the Hon. 
Donald—and from her manner when 
she entered the barren ‘‘ studio,’’ plast- 
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ered with posters, we could guess the 
thoughts which Miss Macklin hid po- 
litely. 

The daughter moved through the for- 
mality of the introductions and the first 
small talk with an unaffected grace and 
simplicity which was pretty but not 
promising. Then Twombley led our 
combined forces in an attempt to break 
the ‘‘ icing ’’ by entering solemnly from 
the kitchen in a blue-checked apron, 
with a soup ladle in his hand, and 
failed. 

‘‘ His Majesty the Cook 
introduced him. 

‘The chef,’’ Twombley corrected 
him, in a pose of haughtiness 

He was sufficiently ridiculous, with 
his red hair and his spectacles, in that 
costume, and Thibideau led for a laugh 
with his guffaw; but Miss Macklin, 
evidently afraid that we would hurt 
Twombley’s feelings, kept her eyes on 
the rug. 

‘* You must be careful at the table,’’ 
Hargrave said to her in a stage whisper. 
‘‘He’s more vain of his cooking than 
he is of his verse.”’ 

‘‘He has cause to be,’’ Wilkes put 


1 
l 


Hargrave 


in. 

Twombley retorted, and they sparred 
in a spirited interchange of foolery 
which would have been more diverting 
if it had not been so plainly an exhibi- 
tion bout. Miss Macklin smiled, but 
from the teeth only; and I saw her 
taking a sly glance at Twombley under 
the lid of her eye with an expression 
that was more curious than amused. 
She did not once look at Hargrave, and 
I wondered at that. 

He took the conversation in ‘hand, 
but with no better success. We tried 
to enliven it with a description of our 
Bachelor Hall cookery Twombley 
made a joke of the canned plum pud- 
ding which was on our bill of fare. 
Wilkes told one of his best stories. 
3ut Miss Macklin failed to respond to 
our good spirits, and there was an awk- 
ward pause ahead of us when Hargrave 
stepped into the breach with a boldness 
which I had not suspected in him. 
“Vou see, Miss Macklin,’’ he said, 
‘“Twombley has refused to have any 
finger in the plum pudding. Couldn’t 
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you aid and direct us? . The femi- 
nine instinct, you know,’’ he added at 
her expression. 

She answered in a confusion of 
blushes: ‘‘I’m afraid—I’m afraid I 
don’t know much about it.’’ 

‘*Oh, that doesn’t matter,’’ Hargrave 
laughed. ‘‘We won't see it. We're 
in total darkness.’’ He opened the 
door into the dining-room invitingly. 

She looked around at us. We all 
pretended that we expected it of ler. 
‘‘Well, really,’’ she said, ‘‘if you wish 
it.’ She was probably glad to escape 
from our buffoonery. 

I sighed with relief when I saw her 
go; but I noticed that Hargrave smiled 
as he led the way into the kitchen and 
I held Mrs. Macklin in her chair with 
a polite ‘‘The Senator’s not in town, 
Mrs. Macklin ?”’ 

No, he was in Washington. He had 
been called back there from New York 
to consult with certain timber interests 
about a tariff on logs which he was ad- 
vocating in Canada to protect the lum- 
bering industry, she believed. Hewould 


return to town about midnight. They 
were to start for home on the mor- 
row. 


We drew Thibideau into the conver- 
sation when we mentioned forests, and 
he guided us through the James Bay 
district, as far north as Fort Churchill, 
chasing ‘‘wapiti’’ with a lead pencil. 
Wilkes—who had once stayed over 
Sunday in Winnipeg with a road com- 
pany—gave us his opinion of 30 below 
zero in Manitoba, with an air of having 
ranched there. Mrs. Macklin listened 
with a polite affectation of interest un- 
til we were interrupted by a feminine 
laugh from the kitchen—a laugh 
which began in a low tinkle, ran up 
the scale to a high contralto and was 
smothered there in a handkerchief. 
Wilkes and Thibideau were moved by 
it to investigate. They did not come 
back to report to us, and I was left 
alone to make myself agreeable to Mrs. 
Macklin. She listened to me with a 
divided attention. She showed no in- 
terest in Canadian politics, and it was 
not until I touched on the troubles of 
housekeeping that I caught both her 
ears again. I described our experiences 
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in Bachelor Hall, which was a manner 
of life new to her. She spoke eloquent- 
ly of the worries of six servants and an 
Irish gardener who drank. (He was a 
Fenian, and they were afraid to dis- 
charge him for fear he would burn 
down the house.) I surmised from her 
talk that the Hon. Donald was not an 
angel in the home. 

It seemed to me, from the noise in the 
kitchen, that the Bohemians out there 
were having the best of the evening. 


II. 


When we were called to supper by 
Hargrave (‘‘a whole host in himself,’’ 
as he said when he apologized for the 
crowding at the table) I found Miss 
Macklin rosy with laughter and the heat 
of the gas range, and I began tosee the 
possibilities in her. T'wombley was as 
imperturbable as the comedian when the 
house is in a roar; but Thibideau’s face 
had the flush of his rose-madder study 
of a forest-fire at sunset, and Wilkes’s 
long hands had begun to wave theatri- 
cally in a fine frenzy of dialect stories 
and character grimaces. 

That supper I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe. We had oysters on the half 
shell, canned tomato soup, a cold tur- 
key from a delicatessen store, a salad 
which was Twombley’s chef d’oeuvre, 
a mound of damaged plum pudding 
with a lettuce leaf to represent holly in 
the top of it (which Wilkes gallantly 
plucked for his buttonhole because Miss 
Macklin had decorated the ‘‘ duff’’ with 
it), cake, ice-cream, coffee, and, by spe- 
cial permission of the ladies, cigars. 

It was a hilarious supper—which 
made up in laughter what it lacked in 
wit—and by the time the cigars were 
reached, we were all tired of our boist- 
erousness. Wesettled back in our chairs 
to smoke over the debris of the feast in 
a mood for reminiscences ; and these 
were of the days when the privations of 
Bachelor Hall were more real than ro- 
mantic. Miss Macklin listened with a 
light of longing in her eyes—-the eyes, 


it seemed to me, of a caged bird looking 
at liberty. 

‘* We did what we liked,’’ Hargrave 
summed it up, ‘‘ and we wrote what we 
And if there’s any happier way 


liked. 
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of living, / don’t know it.’’ We agreed 
with him. ‘‘I’ll be sorry to leave it ’’ 
he added. 

‘* Thinking of committing suicide ?’’ 
Twombley asked. 

‘* Well, not exactly,’’ he said with a 
smile. ‘‘I was thinking of getting 
married.’’ 

I could not keep my eyes off Miss 
Macklin. She looked up at him, plainly 
puzzled. 

The others laughed. 

‘Oh, I’m in dead earnest,’’ he as- 
sured us with sincerity. ‘‘ You see—I 
haven't told you—but I've been writ 
ing a novel.’’ 

‘A novel /’’ we shrieked. 

‘* Yes; it was published last Septe:n- 
ber.°’ 

‘* Pub-lished,’’ I said. 

He nodded to me. 

‘“Who were the giddy idiots who 
printed it? ’’ Twombley asked. 

He laughed at that, drew from his 
pocket a letter from the publishing 
house that has handled all his work, and 
passed it to Twombley. 

Miss Macklin asked: ‘‘ What was 
the name of it?”’ 

‘«* The Hope of Glory! ’’’ Twombley 
cried, before Hargrave could answer 
her. 

If Arthur had announced that he had 
written all Shakespeare's plays, we could 
not have heard him witha more incred- 
ulous astonishment. If he had given us 
certain proofs of it, we could not have 
examined his documents with more sus- 
picion and bewilderment. Twombley 
was the first to recover himself. ‘‘ Gee 
whiz, old man,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ Congratula- 
tions !’’ 

We all—at the word—leaped on him 
with as many hands as a scramble, in a 
chorus of compliment, congratulation, 
and—I must confess it—envy. We 
would not sit down until he had told us 
all about it and then we went back to 
our chairs to relight our cigars and di- 
gest our information. 

‘‘ What royalties do you get ?”’ 

‘Ten per cent.’’ 

‘* Well, ifthe sales continue,’’ Twom- 
bley said, ‘‘ that'll be worth anywhere 
from ten thousand dollars up.”’ 

Hargrave put aside the talk of money. 


‘* It’s the chance to work that I’m look- 
ing at,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve more orders 
now than I can fill.’’ He laughed 
brokenly. ‘‘ And I’ve thought of more 
novels, since, than Dickens himself 
could turn off in a century.’’ 

‘* You kept it mighty quiet,’’ I com- 
plained. 

‘‘T wanted to be sure first that it 
was a success,’’ he apologized. 

Mrs. Macklin broke the envious 
silence with a sweet ‘‘ And now you’re 
going to get married ?”’ 

‘* Ves,’’ Hargrave smiled, ‘‘Im going 
to marry the girl I’ve been in love 
with for at least five years—that is if 
I can persuade her to leave her home 
and start out in Bohemia with me.’’ 

‘* Well,’ Mrs. Macklin said, with 
a flush of pleasure, ‘‘ if its always as 
jolly in Bohemia as it was here to- 
night, I envy her.’’ 

Hargrave sobered. ‘‘It isn’t “er 
alone,’’ he explained. ‘‘It’s her father 
and her mother. I think they’d about as 
soon marry her to a tin peddlar as a 
writer. They're wealthy and they’d 
think I was after her money—for one 
thing. For another, there’s the social 
question. She’s up in life, and they 
naturally want her husband to start 
her where ‘hey would leave her.”’ 

‘‘Then they’re very foolish,’’ Mrs. 
Macklin said with conviction. When 
Donald and I married, he had nothing 

and we were happier //en than 
we've ever been since.’’ 

Hargrave shook his head. ‘‘ Un- 
fortunately, they can’t see it that way. 
‘ No, the only one open to con- 
viction is the daughter. If I could 
make her see how happy we would be 
together, with our work and our friends 
-- with gatherings like this — and no 
worries of household and servants and 
all that--able to travel and knock 
about irresponsibly, and have no end of 
a jolly time of it 2 

Mrs. Macklin nodded with a face of 
sad reflection. ‘‘ Well,” she bright- 
ened, ‘‘ I wish you good luck. I hope 
she'll see where her happiness lies.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ Hargrave laughed. 
‘*T wish her parents had your point of 
view. I suppose her mother would too, 
if it concerned any other girl. One can 























be just, very easily, when there’s no 
selfish interest to warp judgment.”’ 

It had seemed to me that Hargrave 
was skating on such very thin ice- 
and I had such a poor opinion of his inex- 
perience in such performances—that I 
had been sitting there with my breath 
held on my cigar, ready to plunge in to 
his rescue at any moment. Twombley 
had looked up once, quickly, at Miss 
Macklin and then down at his coffee 
cup. She was sitting up very stiff and 
pale—except for a spot of color in each 
cheek—with her nostrils working like a 
blue-ribbon colt’s. There was spirit in 
that nose. 

Wilkes relieved us by wishing Har- 
grave as much luck with his wooing 
as he had with his writing. We followed 
suit and Hargrave thanked us with a 
mock humility. 

When he gave the signal for us to 
adjourn to the ‘‘studio,’’ he held me 
behind the others withalook. ‘‘ Billy,”’ 
he said nervously, ‘‘how am I to get a 
word with her alone ?’’ 

It was sufficiently plain to me that 
he would find no opportunity for a 
téte-a-téte while her mother and the 
rest of us were there. I said so. 

He took two turns up and down the 
room. ‘‘ We'll have to get out then,”’ 
he decided. ‘‘ The theatre won't do,”’ 
he reflected on his watch. ‘‘ Too late 
for that. We could go driving some- 
where —but there’d be no chance of 
getting her in a hansom by myself.’’ 
He looked up at me with an idea. 
‘* Suppose we go slumming? Tosee how 
the Italians below the Square celebrate 
Christmas eve. How would that do?’ 

I was afraid that it would not be 
very exciting. 

‘* Well, it’s all I can think of,’’ he 
said desperately. ‘‘It'llbe new to/hem.”’ 


III. 


It might have been difficult to get 
Mrs. Macklin out on such an expedi- 
tion on such a night, in any other cir- 
cumstances ; but she had a fine sense of a 
guest’s duties toward a host, and she 
would not spoil any of our plans for the 
evening by refusing to join in them. 
We sent her ahead down the creaking 
stairs, with Wilkes and Thibideau. 
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Hargrave and Miss Macklin were to 
come behind us, but we were kept 
waiting so long for them on the street 
that I had to go back into the hall to 
hurry them. I was standing on the first 
step of the stairs, taking breath for a 
halloo that would reach the top floor, 
when I heard from the landing above me, 
a whispering, a choked laughter, and 
then what was unmistakably—a kiss. 
I returned to the street and said 
simply, ‘‘ They’re coming. 
Miss Macklin came smiling, but as 


innocently self-possessed as ever. ‘‘I 
couldn’t find my muff she ex- 
plained. 


I was ready then for almost any de- 
velopment. I was not ready, even so, 
for what occurred. 

We proceeded in a slow procession 
towards Washington Square. Mrs. 
Macklin leading the way between 
Thibideau’s breadth of ‘shoulder and 
Wilkes’s histrionic height, Twombley 
and I in the middle, Hargrave and Miss 
Macklin bringing up the rear. The 
night was still and cold. There was 
no snow. The winds, that had swept 
the city all day, seemed to have scoured 
the streets with a sand-blast and the 
pavements and the cobblestones shone 
like clean steel. When we turned into 
the Italian quarter, we found the side- 
walks blown bare of the house-refuse 
that usually clutters them, the rusty 
fire-escapes of the tenements stripped of 
their decorations of bed and body cloth- 
ing, the people all driven indoors from 
the deserted pavements, and the moon 
and the street lamps lighting a respect- 
able thoroughfare. It was certainly no 
night to go ‘‘ slumming.”’ . 

Thibideau dropped back to ask us 
where we were going. The hlessed 
Twombley stamped his cold feet and 
muttered unintelligible discontent at 
him. Ireferred him along the line to 

Hargrave. 

And that precipitated the catastrophe. 

Thibideau lad no sooner returned to 
his place in the van than Hargrave 
closed up on us—with Miss Macklin on 
his arm—and despite her feeble protests, 
directed Twombley to find two hansoms 
somewhere—any where—and bring them 
to Washington Square north. Thenhe 
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turned us into a side street and told 
Twombley to run for it. 

Twombley asked no questions, but 
took the opportunity to get warmed. 
The three of us followed him at as fast 
a walk as Miss Macklin could make of 
it, and doubled back on a dark street 
towards the Square. She was walking 
between Hargrave and me. ‘‘ Arthur,’’ 
she panted, ‘‘ it’s anawful thing to do.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ he said, ‘‘ but it’s our 
only way. We'd have to come to it in 
the end. Suppose you went back home 
now and let me ask your father. You 
know he'd refuse.’’ 

‘‘Well, he’s just driven me to it,’’ 
she said in desperation. 

‘Of course he has,” he agreed with 
her. ‘And he’d make your life so 
blessed miserable.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I can’t go back to it,” she 
choked. ‘‘I can’t! I just hate it!” 

‘‘ Well there, dear,’’ he consoled her, 
with an arm about her to hasten her 
alony, ‘‘ you don’t have to.” 

‘* But mother ?’’ she asked weakly. 

‘* You leave your mother to me.”’ 

So it was an elopement. I dropped 
behind them out of hearing, and con- 
sidered the part which I would be called 
on to take in it. Itseemed to me that 
we were playing a low game on Mrs. 
Macklin—but then I had no “selfish ”’ 
prospect of marriage with Mary Mack- 
lin ‘‘ to warp judgment.”’ 

When we got to Washington Square 
they sat down on a bench in the shadow 
of the trunk of an elm, and I exposed 
myself in the electric light on the look- 
out for Twombley. It suddenly struck 
me that Hargrave had no marriage li- 
cense. I went back to find them sit- 
ting bolt upright, of course. 

‘‘Marriage license!’’ he laughed. 
‘‘Read ‘The Hope of Glory!’ You 
don’t need a marriage license. You 
just fill out a paper for the bureau of 
something or other, with the bride’s 
age and color and the number of times 
she’s been married before, and the 
groom’s. And the two witnesses guar- 
antee the accuracy of your information. 
That’s where Twombley and you come 
in. I had to find it all out when I was 
writing the last chapter. You remem- 
ber Berkeley, the curate of the little 
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church around the corner from us? I 
went to him.’’ He laughed excitedly. 
‘* He'll think I was planning this thing 
a long way ahead when he sees us to- 
night.”’ 

I asked him whether he had bought 
a marriage ring too, when he was writ- 
ing ‘‘ Zhe Hope of Glory.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘ we'll have to get a 
ring up town.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Arthur,’’ she pleaded, ‘‘I 
can't! Please! I don’t know the— 
the service—the words.’’ 

‘You don’t have to,’’ he reassured 
her. ‘‘ You just repeat the words after 
Berkeley when he tells you to. You 
can’t make any mistake.’’ His confi- 
dence certainly was irresistible. 
‘‘You'll be surprised,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
find how soon it’s over and how little 
it hurts.’’ 

(I found that remark, too, in ‘‘ 7 he 
Hope of Glory’’ when I read it. These 
are the advantages of a literary train- 
ing.) 

We heard the thud of horses’ hoofs 
coming down Fifth Avenue at a hard 
gallop, and in a moment our two han- 
soms swung around the corner. 

The rest of the affair moved on 
wheels. We found the jewelry stores 
in Union Square all open for the late 
holiday buyers and Hargrave got his 
ring himself. We drove back to Berke- 
ley’s parsonage and found him there 
preparing for a midnight service. The 
marriage ceremony did not last more 
than about five minutes. Miss Mack- 
lin was as pale as her satin dress, but 
she spoke her ‘‘I, Mary, take thee, Ar- 
thur, to be my wedded husband,’’ in a 
voice that was steadier than Hargrave’s. 
When he said huskily ‘‘ With this ring 
I thee wed, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’’ the blessed 
Twombley whispered to me, ‘‘ There 
goes half of his third interest in our 
dining-room table.’’ We were still 
laughing when they turned to us, and 
she smiled at us through her tears when 
Hargrave kissed her boldly. 

‘It’s all over,’’ he said. 

‘*Ves,”’ she answered between laugh- 
ing and weeping, ‘‘and I’ve missed the 
one ambition of a girl’s life—to have a 
society wedding.”’ 

















‘*Never mind,’’ he consoled her, 
‘‘you’d have missed the excitement 
that’s coming.’ 

It came. 

IV. 

I had supposed that Hargrave would 
wish the marriage kept a secret, and I 
thought of various explanations of our 
absence as I drove back to Bachelor 
Hall in the hansom with Twombley. 
The only expression of opinion I could 
get from him was that the whole busi 
ness was a ‘‘rummy go.’’ I gathered 
from his expression of face that he con- 
sidered it still more ‘‘rummy’’ when 
he was sent off in a hansom alone, with 
a note to Miss Macklin’s maid, to get 
her valise from the hotel. 

I followed the bride and groom up- 
stairs and entered the ‘‘studio’’ behind 
them. Mrs. Macklin and her escort 
had returned. 

‘*Ah, here they are!’’ Wilkes said. 

‘‘Why, children!’’ she greeted us. 
‘What happened to you?”’ 

The ‘‘children’’ smote me with re- 
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morse. I separated myself from the 
guilty parties and joined Thibideau by 
the dining-room door. I was prepared 
to see Hargrave’s new assurance desert 
him. 

His wife was blushing on his arm. 
He said gaily: ‘‘ We’ve been acting on 
your advice. We've decided to start 
out in Bohemia together.”’ 

Mrs. Macklin looked from one to the 
other. ‘‘I don’t understand,’’ she said 
faintly. 

He patted his wife’s hand where it 
lay on his sleeve. ‘‘ We've been get- 
ting married.’’ 

If you will consider that Mrs. Mack- 
lin had no slightest suspicion that her 
daughter had had more than an old ac- 
quaintanceship with Hargrave you will 


understand how this announcement 
came to her. ‘‘ Married !’’ she cried. 
‘* Mary ?” 

‘* Yes, mother?’’ Mary said duti- 
fully, with her eyes on her feet. Her 
voice was innocent, but her manner 


was a full confession. 





He caught me going off with her valise. 
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‘* Wh-wh-why !’’ Mrs. Macklin stam- 
mered, ‘‘ Vonsense !’”’ 

(‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace,’’ 
Wilkes whispered to me. ‘‘is ita 
joke?’’ I shook my head.) 

‘‘Tt’s true,’’ Hargrave said grimly. 
‘* We're married.”’ 

Poor little Mrs. Macklin looked about 
her in bewilderment. I bowed my con 
firmation of the awful fact. ‘‘ But she 
doesn’t—,’’ she said to me. ‘‘ You 
ean't’’—She turned to her,—‘‘ You 
don’t even fuow him!’ 

Mary did not even lift her head. ‘‘I 
was practically engaged to him,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ when he left home three years 
ago.’’ Her voice rang hard.’’ 

‘*Q-oh!’’ Mrs Macklin groaned as 
thetruth stood bold before her. ‘‘O-oh!’’ 
—in a shuddering voice of horror— 
‘* what z2// your father say ?”’ 

The bride looked up suddenly at her. 
‘*T don’t care what he says,’’ she cried. 
‘‘ He has driven me to it. What hap- 
piness was there for me—or for you 
either--with him ?’’ He’s justa bad- 
tempered old — ”’ 

‘*Mary!’’ her mother stopped her in 
a shriek. 

I opened the dining-room door and 
made a hasty exit with Wilkes and 
Thibideau at my heels, but unfortuna- 
tely I left their overcoats in the studio. 
Wilkes threw himself down in a chair 
and slapped his thigh, chuckling. 

We could hear Mary’s high voice: 
‘* Why didn’t he leave me alone, then ? 
Why did he try to force me to marry that 
old railroad contractor’s son? And why 
wouldn’t he let me go out—or entertain 
people for myself—or have any pleasure 
—-any way? He just made life miser- 
able for us both all the time, quarreling 
about ‘the meals and discharging the 
servants. I—I just /ate him!”’ 

‘Mary, Mary,’’ her mother wept, 
‘God forgive you.”’ 

‘‘“And I’m married now,’’ Mary 
ended, ‘‘ and he can say what he likes.’’ 

(‘‘ Phew !’’ Wilkes whistled. ‘‘ What 
a temper! She’s got the old man in 
her, all right.’’ Thibideau poured him- 
self a glass of water with a hand that 
trembled). 

We heard Hargrave, in smothered 
tones through the door: ‘‘ I’m really 
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sorry, Mrs. Macklin, for your sake. 
Really I am. But I couldn’t see any 
other way. We had to consider our 
own happiness. Mr. Macklin’s not a 
reasonable man.”’ 

‘* Reasonable !’’ Mary cried. 

‘* You needn’t worry about Mary’s 
happiness,’’ Hargrave went on. ‘‘ I’ve 
waited all this time until I could be 
sure of giving her a comfortable home. 
And we’re—we're very fond of each 
other, you know. I think it’s much 
better for her sake that she should be— 
away from her father.’’ 

‘‘ What ascandal! IV/a/ascandal!’’ 
Mrs. Macklin wailed. ‘‘ Where are 
you going to live? You can’t bring 
her to this attic.’’ 

‘‘ We're going to a hotel fora time. 
And we’ll move from there into apart- 
ments as soon as we can.’’ 

(‘‘ Little Artie’s money’s greased,’’ 
Wilkes whispered). 

There was a murmur of low voices 
inside, and finally a silence. I took 
advantage of it to tap on the door. Be- 
fore Hargrave could answer me, there 
came a ring on the electric bell which 
connected the ‘‘ studio ’’ with the front 
door—three short rings and one despair- 
ing long one—which was the signal we 
used whenever any of us was compelled 
to admit an unwelcome visitor. It 
must be Twombley and— 

‘* And her father! ’’ I cried. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, get my things,”’ 
Thibideau pleaded. 

I opened the door into the ‘‘ studio.’’ 
‘It’s her father,’’ I warned Hargrave, 
and began to gather up the hats and 
coats in such haste that I dropped them 
as fast as I picked them up. Mrs. 
Macklin had been wiping her eyes dis- 
consolately. She sprang to her teet. 
‘* Don’t tell him,’’ she cried in terror. 
‘* Don’t tell him, Mary.’’ 

Hargrave threw open the ‘‘ studio’’ 
door. ‘‘ I'll tell him,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Macklin sank back witha groan 
of helplessness. ‘‘ Mother,’’ I heard 
Mary say as I bolted out to the dining- 
room, ‘‘ don’t be such a coward.”’ 

I bundled Wilkes and Thibideau into 
their coats asthe heavy footsteps creaked 
up the stairs. ‘‘It's—it is!’’ Mrs. 


Macklin said in the ghost of a voice. 




















(I turned to see that I had neglected to 
shut the ‘‘ studio ’’ door behind me). 

‘* Senator Macklin ?’’ I heard Har- 
grave ask boldly. 

He got no answer. Macklin 
have brushed past him intothe ‘‘studio.’ 
(I showed the reluctant Wilkes into the 
hall after Thibideau and tried to close 
the door on Twombley who forced his 
way in with a valise in his hand, his 
eyes wild with excitement behind his 


must 


spectacles). 
‘* What's this I hear?’’ the Senator 
thundered. What’s this I hear? 
Mary?”’ 


(‘‘I had to tell him,’’ Twombley 
whispered. ‘‘ He caught me going off 
with her valise. I thought he’d have a 
stroke in the hansom. He kept snort- 
ing in his nose like a man in a fit.’’) 

There was no reply from Mary. Har- 
grave asked: ‘‘ Well, sir, what have 
you heard ?”’ 

Macklin wheeled on him. ‘‘Sir?”’ 
he cried. ‘‘Sir? Whoare you, sir?”’ 

(I could see the back of a tall man— 
in an ulster and a Canadian fur collar— 
his hat on. Hargrave was facing him 
with his hands in his coat pockets. 

‘*“My name’s Hargrave,’ he ans 


wered. He put a hand out to Mary. 
‘This is my wife,’’ he introduced 
her. 


The old man shook a quivering 
clenched fist at him. ‘‘ You thief!'’ he 
roared. ‘‘ For two pins I'd——’’ He 
choked with his anger. ‘‘If there’s 
any law in this God-forsaken country, 
you'll learn what it is to steal a man’s 
daughter.”’ 

‘“*T did wot steal your daughter,’’ 
Hargrave said coolly. 

‘* Vou lie!’’ the old man hectored. 
‘*You hound, you!”’ 

Hargrave seemingly lost his temper 
ina flash. ‘‘ You bellow like a bull,’’ 
he shouted. Do you think I can't 
hear you?”’ 

(I knew Hargrave's anger too well to 
mistake that for anything but a pre- 
tense. I saw that he was red in the 


face; I knew that when he was really 
roused, he went white.) 

‘*You’ve made your own home a 
Purgatory to your own family,’’ he 
went on in the same voice to the as- 
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His hand clenched on his ? lug slick. 
tounded senator. ‘‘ Do you think you 
can do it here too ?’’ 

Macklin turned instinctively to his 
wife. ‘*‘ Do you hear that ?’’ he accused 
her. ‘‘ Do you hear that? (I could 
see his turbulent red side-whisker and 
his sharp Scotch nose. His eyes were 
hidden under his eyebrows. ) 

‘*Mrs. Macklin had nothing what- 
ever to do with it,’’ Hargrave came be- 
tween them. ‘‘ Mary and I got mar- 
ried without her knowledge 

The senator stepped up to him, a 
hand clenched on his walking-stick, 
his chin thrust forward—as if he were 
going to leapon him. (I stood in the 
doorway, ready to rush between them 
if they fought.) Hargrave stiffened his 
neck and chest with a long breath and 
watched him, with an eye on the cleft 
chin between the sandy whiskers. 

‘* You coward!’’ he said huskily, ‘‘ to 
bully two women the way you've done. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
You ought to be ashamed / What sort 
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of man are you ?—to force a girl into 
a marriage in the dark like this’’—-Mary 
began to weep hysterically. 
(‘‘ Well, gee whiz!’ 
gasped behind me. 
on the old man.’’) 
—‘‘ To hound and persecute her until 
she has to run away from you with a 
man she hardly knows. ‘To terrorize 
your wife until she trembles at the 
sound of your footstep’’--Mrs. Mack- 
lin broke into sobs.—-‘‘If there were 
any law to punish a man for making his 
home a torture to his family—you'd be 
in jail—in the lunatic asylum.’’ 
Macklin glared around him, red with 
whatever emotion it was that flushed 
his old face. ‘‘ Put on your things,’ 
he said roughly to his wife. ‘‘ This 
man’s crazy,’’ he snarled at Hargrave. 
‘““Crazy! Is he?’’ Mary broke out. 
‘*T just wish mother could run away 
and get married—or something. You're 
not fit for any woman to live with.’’ 
The old man stood a moment, blink- 
ing ather. ‘‘ All right, my girl,’’ he 
said hoarsely, ‘‘ you'll starve in the 
street before you get a cent from 
me.” 
Hargrave was helping Mrs. Macklin 


Twombley 
‘* He’s blaming it 
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into her jacket. ‘‘ Save your money,”’ 
he said over his shoulder, ‘‘to carve 
lies on your tombstone; Mary won't 
need it.’’ 

Senator Macklin stood at bay, his 
lips trembling. For a moment there 
was no sound but of a stealthy catch- 
ing of breath. Then he strode from 
the room without a word. 

I shut the dining-room door as Mary 
Macklin threw her arms around her 
mother and covered poor little Mrs. 
Macklin’s blubbered face with farewell 
kisses. 

(‘‘ Well, if that doesn't do him good,”’ 
Twombley snickered, ‘‘let him die in 
his sins.’’) 

After we had said goodbye to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hargrave, Twombley and I sat 
up talking of the affair far into the 


night. ‘*‘ Well,’’ I concluded, ‘‘ I 
certainly didn’t think Hargrave had 


it in him.’’ 

‘*No,’’ Twombley said oracularly, 
‘‘ but that was the power of ‘ Zhe Hope 
of Glory.’” He stretched and yawned. 
‘*It was low of Hargrave,’’ he com- 
plained, ‘‘to get married and leave us 
all these dishes to wash. Well, let’s get to 
bed. We can do them in the morning.”’ 
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SAY, Fred, did you mend 
that dock of yours to-day ?”’ 


warmed his lean figure at 
the stove. A fire always 
drew Powers, as the pole does the 
needle. ‘‘ Pints right toa blaze, drunk 
or sober,’’ Captain Grant always claim- 
ed, with the wise conclusion that ‘ 
takes more coal to warm bones than 
beef anyway.”’ 

‘“‘Ain’t had time,’’ said Freddie 
Grant, swallowing the last morsel of 
his supper, and pushing his chair back 
from the table. 

‘Well, it’s about time!’’ went on 
Powers. ‘‘She’s rotten to the core. 
Built in the year one, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘*Thet dock !’* said Grant, leisurely 
filling his pipe. ‘‘ Let me see. Thet 
‘ere dock were planted the year the 
Brandy won that race from the Gracz 
B., me sailin’ the Brandy.”’ 

‘*Somethin’ shady "bout that race, 
warn't there, Freddie?’’ said Powers 
with a wink at the other men. ‘‘! 
was in South America at the time and 
never heard the ins and outs of it.”’ 

‘* Shady ? no sirree!’’ grunted Fred 
die Grant. ‘‘Have a drink? This 
ain't no River truck, neither.”’ 

‘*Don't care if I do,’’ said Powers, 
joining him. ‘‘ Well, here’s how! ”’ 

‘*Never heerd ‘bout thet race?’’ 
Capt. Grant was the prize spinner of 
yarns on the Bay. Given a little gentle 
encouragement in the shape of a pipe 
and something to wet his whistle, and 
he was yours. ‘' Waal I reckon you 
wasn't the only one. We wasn’t blow- 
in’ much ‘bout the whyfores of ler 





showin’ so inconsistent like, but you 
might’s well chuck your mud hook over 
without fasten’ th’ loose = o’ your 
cable as not use your headpiece when 
the Lord’s been good Paes to set it 
inside yer collar.”’ 

Capt. Grant meditatively poured out 
another drink, then hitched his chair 
back and tilted it on its hind legs 
against the wall. 

‘’Twas ‘long in the spring of 18—, 
began Freddie, with one eye squinted at 
his pipe, ‘‘that Parker hed Church 
build him two thirty-foot cat yachts, as 
alike as two peas. He called ‘em the 
Brandy and Seda. 1 sailed parties in 
the Brandy fer him. Now not boastin’ 
as I’m a better captain 'n Ike Carvin— 
he hed the Soda—still somehow the 
Brandy was allus cavortin’ in the lead. 
She'd outpint the Seda two to one, and 
hadn't no wake to speak of 

‘*Fust we kep comp’ny with th’ Ar 
row, then with the /lay, racin’ any 
thing in sight’til we'd cleaned up every- 
thing ‘tween here ’n th’ Light, and the 
same up the Bay. Parker he cert’inly 
was stuck on the 4randy. He'd put 
up $100 on her against all comers, and 
she’d scoop it every trip. Then he 
puts up $500, but nobody'd tech it with 
a forty-foot push pole. She kep’ pok- 
in’ round the Bay, sassy-like fer about 
three years, showin’ her heels and twit- 
tin’ ’em to’come on, but they gen’rally 
‘lowed she couldn’t be beat. I begins 
to git uneasy. ‘Tain’t well to let a 
boat git the smell o’ racin’ out o’ her 
nose, and the water she flings then is 
the best I knows on fer swabbin’ decks. 

‘Loug in the fall a crowd o’ New 











York fellers comes down gunnin’. They 
stopped up to Parker’s, and o’ course 
Parker he begins braggin’ ’bout the way 
the brandy c’u'd outfoot anything this 
side o’ a locomotive. They chaffed 
him consid’r’ble, an’ th’ ol’ man raised 
his backin’ to $800. Durn’d if them 
chaps didn’t take him up. They said 
they’d bring down a boat in th’ spring 
as ‘ud make the town eat clams fer a 
year to come. I hed a sneakin’ fear 
they might be joshin’, but ‘long in May 
Parker he gits word thet jest 's soon 's 
it wuz safe to bring their yacht down 
outside they was comin’ to h’ist thet 
$800 out o’ his jeans. As long as I live 
I'll never forgit the night them fellers 
struck town. “Twas worse 'n when 
Higgins, the game warden, was on trial 
fer shootin’ down Jim Reese. You know 
Higgins wuz teched in the upper story. 
Everybody wuz out an’ doin’, an’ 
Parker’s Hotel wuz pretty pop’lar. 
‘Course ever sense I’d heerd the news 
I’d been workin’ like a hoss on the 
Brandy. I'd had her hauled out and 
her bottom scraped, an’ given her a 
new coat o’ copper paint. I'd trailed 
every inch o’ new rope as wuz to go on 
her ’til th’ sheet paid ez free ’s an ol’ line, 
an’ th’ halyards run without a kink. 
Even th’ lacin’s wuz new. I warn't 
trustin’ em partin’ an seein’ an’ agon- 
izing streak o’ daylight ‘tween the sail 
an’ the gaff when I wuz beatin’ to 
wind ‘ard. 

‘“When the Gracie &. got in there 
wuz the Branay lyin’ spick an’ span 
to the dock, jest rockin’ herself with 
joy. The New York fellers got their 
boat out early th’ next day an’ over- 
hauled her fer fair. ‘Course I warn’t 
spyin’ round, but I knowed all they 
wuz doin’ ’s well’s if I’d beén helpin’. 
What they didn’t know wuz ‘bout 
twelve o’clock thet night we got the 
Brandy out agin on the ways an’ pot- 
leaded her ’til she wuz smooth’s a dance 
floor. 

‘*Mr. Hays, he wuz president o’ the 
River bank, held the stakes, an’ I guess 
he spent a’ anxious night fer fear the 
bank ’u’d bust. There warn’t a cent 
in the town as warn’t up on that race. 

‘“No, I'll take thet back. Thar wuz 
a cool hundred b’longin’ to me and 
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twenty-five o’ Jake Smith’s an’ some o’ 
Parker’s as wuz in the ol’ man’s pock- 
et, jest a waitin’; jest a waitin’ an’ not 
talkin’ til later on. Money’s terrible 
hard to keep quiet when another fel- 
ler’s offerin’ good odds, but Parker he’s 
foxy, an’ knew they’d be jumpin’ crazy 
to double ‘em when the race started. 

‘“ We wuz up early so’s to git down 
th’ river on th’ wind out o’ th’ west’- 
ard that’s alluss left over from the night 
a’fore. If you don’t ketch it you kin 
sit driftin’ round waitin’ fer th’ ocean 
breeze to foozle past th’ pint an’ git up 
to you. You kin whistle an’ pretend 
not to be watchin’ th’ pot, an’ jest as 
you think she’s really edgin’ up she'll 
baulk an’ back an’ fill till you're glad 
there ain’t no women folk in the boat, 
an’ you can say what you darn please. 

‘“ Waal, brandy got away from the 
dock fust, with the Gracie L. fussin’ 
along pretty soon after. Every craft on 
the river was out. The city men went 
down on the Rover to size up the two 
boats. An’ I meant they should. Size 
‘em up ‘til their bilers wuz so plumb 
full o’ conceit an’ pride thet somethin’ 
hed to bust. 

‘‘ Wall, we dragged slow down the 
river, the air bein’ light, the Gracie B. 
gainin’ on us like she wuz one o’ them 
stinkin’ naphthas. My crew looked on- 
easy, an’ when she took our wind an’ 
we stood flappin’, sech a yell as come 
from the windpipes o’ them New York- 
ers wuz a caution. Parker 'n me ex- 
changed the mournfullest kind of a 
look, but my insides gurgled so I had 
to grin, tho’ I tried t’ make it ’s sick- 
ly’s I e’u’d. 

‘‘An’ maybe they didn’t chaff. ‘ Fer- 
git to take up yerstern anchor?’ ‘Got 
aline?’ ‘ We'll give youa tow.’ But 
I jest looked glum, an’ Parker he ‘low- 
ed thet ‘any builder’s chip c’u’d drift.’ 

‘‘Outside the pint the wind wuz 
breezing’ up, an’ then the Gracie B. 
picked up her heels an’ trotted out 
smarter 'n ever. 

‘* Jake Smith an’ Steve Emmons wuz 
jest churned up inside with agony. 
‘What's up, Cap?’ sez Jake. 

‘**Nothing’s I knows on,’ sez I, 
keerless like. 

‘‘’Course we wuz the last gittin’ 
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thro’ th’ draw an’ into this dock here. 
Them New Yorkers jest swarmed round, 
givin’ advice. ‘Guess you want a 
couple o’ push poles aboard.’ ‘Take 
an anchor to warp her off with,’ an’ 
sich like talk. 

‘* There warn't no rules in them days 
agin movable ballast, so we allus car- 
ried a pile o’ fifty an’ seventy-five 
pound sandbags to heave up to wind- 
ward. Steve he eyes ‘em in the bot- 
tom o’ th’ boat kind o’ anxious like. 
‘Need ’em all, Freddie?’ sez he, an’ I 
says: '‘Shet up; me an’ Jake wants a 
drink ; come along,’ an’ I pushed thro’ 
the crowd, Jake too dumbfounded to 
speak. 

‘**Ain’t you hed a little too much o’ 
ready, Cap?’ sez Jake, findin’ his 
tongue. 

‘** Naw,’ I growled, leanin’ on the 
bar an’ speakin’ low. ‘ Keep yer eyes 
in the boat while I’m tellin’ you. Mind 
that $25 0’ yourn? Waal, ’tain’t put 
up yet, neither’s my $100, nor some 
more o’ Parker’s. They’ve been offer- 
in’ two an’ three to one, an’ they’ve 
riz to five since we've come down. 
Parker’ll hold off lookin’ low in the 
mouth ’til after we're well started, then 
th’ odds ‘ll go higher, an’ ef the Brandy 
can’t lick th’ paint offen th’ Gracze B.,’ 
here I put my mouth close to his ear 
and whispered the rest. 

‘‘Jake come to an’ give me such a 
swat on the back as made me lose the 
hull o’ thet whiskey. 

‘* We gets away from the dock, jock- 
eyin’ round fer position, an’ they fires 
th’ git ready gun. You kin feel y’er 
toes borin’ holes in yer stockin’s when 
you know thet in a couple o’ minutes 
you'll be plowin’ up the wrinkles in 
the water, with every feller flat on his 
stomick, up to wind’ard. 

‘** Bang! bang!’ went Tony’s gun, 
jest in time, as we blazed down the line, 
crowdin’ the Gracie at th’ wind’ard 
stakeso’s she had to luff up and try it 
agin so’s not to foul it. 

‘Slap, slap, went the sand bags as 
they jumped ’em on deck, six to a man, 
an’ th’ squirmin’ arms an’ legs settled 
‘emselves on top in a long, hummicky 
line, every feller ’s flat ’’s he c’u’d get. 
‘Come aft,’ I shouts an’ back they 


come, mostly pullin’ th’ for’ard man by 
th’ heels, an’ a pillerin’ their face on 
his bare feet. 

‘It wuz blowin’ a two-reef breeze 
out o’ th’ sou’east, and th’ water wuz 
a flyin,’ but I figgered we c’u’d hold 
her down, so flew her hull rag. The 
course wuz a beat to Watt’s Cove, two 
mile an’ a half as th’ crow flies, a reach 
o’ another two mile to th’ claminer an- 
chored off Squall Pint, with a free run 
home, twice around. We'd a_ good 
three minutes lead on th’ Gracie, but I 
calk'lated she’d overhaul us long afore 
we reached th’ fust stake. She'd a 
ketched us ‘fore she did if Andrews 
hedn’t a been afeered hugging the 
flats too close. 

‘“‘On we went, an’ on she come. 
Poundin’ along, chucking the spray 
til th’ sail wuz wet above the second 
row of nettles, an’ all the while closin’ 
up that gap ‘tween us at a terrible clip. 

bia never forgit when we crossed 
the Gracie’s bows, not two boat lengths 
in the lead! She wuz quick in stays, 
and we c’u’d hear the steady sush, 
sush, comin’ nearer an’ nearer, and she 
edged up to wind’ard. Fust we sees the 
gilt letters of her name on the bow 
abreast our sheet cleats, then the soles 
o’ one pair o' feet an’ then another, 
countin’ eight. 

‘Sush, sush, the Arandy’s sail giv’ 
a sickenin’ flap, and the Gracze wuz 
past. 

‘* Back on the dock ‘twas Babel let 
loose. The New Yorkers wuz pretty 
sure o’ there bein’ some loose coin still 
afloat, an’ they wuz raisin’ th’ odds to 
bring it out. ‘Five to one, Parker, 
yer boat’s all right.’ Where's yer 
sportin’ blood? I'll make it six.’ 
‘You put up yer money too soon.’ 
‘The Srandy’s fairly staggerin’. ‘Bet- 
ter back her once more fer luck, Cap, 
seven to one if you want But Parker 
he jest kep his eye glued to his glass, 
ejaculatin’, ‘W aal, who'd a thought it 
now, waal, who’d a thought it!’ 

‘*The Gracie ‘ll cross her bows 
next tack.’ ‘Andrews is drivin’ of her 
sure.’ ‘ Better stick to clammin’, Cap,’ 
an’ sech like chaffin’; but Parker he’d 
jest sigh an’ look seasick. I dunno 
how he done it, holdin’ off with all that 
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money in his clothes, but hes a cool 
‘un. 

‘“She comin’ about under she 
Brandy's stern,’ yelled a man, wavin’ 
his glass, ‘eight to one, Parker, now 
or never.’ ‘Cap he hesitated, then 
shook his head. ‘Can’t see daylight 
‘tween ’em’,’ shouts another. ‘ Graci 
’s edgin’ to win’ard an’ outfootin’ her. 
Ten to one, Captain, up with your 
money, ten to one!’ 

‘**Gosh, I can't stand thet, sez 
Parker, haulin’ out his wad, ‘ put up 
yer stakes,’ sez he, handin’ Mr. Hayes 
his own bills an’ mine an’ Jake’s. The 
New Yorkers wasn’t expectin’ anythin’ 
so big as thet, but they wuz game. The 
hull crowd yelled an’ stamped like mad. 
Suddenly somethin’ happened. Parker 
had grabbed up Tony’s shotgun, nervous 
like, an’ bang! bang! off went bot! 
barrels. Captain he cussed hi’self’s 
much ’s anybody fer bein’ a keerless 
fool, but they didn’t see the twinklin’ 
in his eye, ’cause them two barrels wuz 
th’ signal 'greed on ‘tween me an’ hitr 
thet the money wuz up. 

‘‘Jake hed been squattin’ with his 
knife blade stuck in th’ seat, an’ when 
the report come over th’ water he made 
one leap fer the center-board, yanked 
her up a little, made a slash with his 
knife, an’ jammed her down agin with 
th’ butt end of a broom. Th’ other fel- 
lers jest thought th’ board hed teched 
bottom. But ifth’ Brandy had dragged 
herself offen a mud flat into sixteen 
foot o’ water she c’ud’n’t a’ jumped 
ahead livelier. Th’ Gracie wuz layin’ 
fer th’ stake when we come about an’ 
took after her, bout two hundred yards 
astern. 

‘* * Parker waited ’till th’ last gasp,’ 
sez Jake, an’ I nodded. But he wuz 
bankin’ on the Brandy you know. 

‘‘From then on down to th’ next 
stake it wuz racin’ fer blood. 

‘« ‘Tibe, or come about?’ sez Jake as 
the Gracie bore down on the clammer. 

‘* *Tibe,’ sez I, ‘Andrews won't dast.’ 
‘You'll rip th’ stick out o’ her,’ sez 
Jake. ‘Rip away,’ sez I, ‘but th’ 
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Gracte ain't goin’ to have more’n sev- 
enty-five yards start on us fer the next 
round.’ By gum it wuz takin’ chances. 
We half swamped her, but it wuz wuth 
it. 

‘““Ez we blazed down towards th’ 
line mebbe they warn’t hootin’ an’ yell- 
in’. 

‘Ef you don’t get that sheet in 
quicker 'n greased lightnin’, Steve,’ sez 
I, ‘I'll break yer bloomin’ neck.’ You 
see, when you've got to haul down on 
the wind, sudden, getting round a 
stake, after sailin’ free, somebody's got 
to hustle. 

‘** Git her in some,’ I yells, headin’ 
fer it. ‘Now you go—git her in—trim 
her down there, more yet!’ An’ trim 
her they did, fer I ain’t luffin’ to save 
any man’s innards. 

‘* Waal,tain’t fer me to say what wuz 
goin’ on, on the dock. Parker he dida 
little chaffin’ on his own account, an’ 
when we overhauled the Gracie—Waal, 
I dunno jest exactly what did happen. 
Them New Yorkers wuz kerflummuxed. 
They thought their spy-glasses wuz 
cross-eyed. The second round o’ thet 
race wuz a procession o’ two, the 
order o’ march bein’ ez it should be. 

‘‘The Brandy crossed the line jest a 
minute an’ a half ahead. When we 
brung up at the dock they crowded 
round without a word to say. 

‘Got tied up a little in some grass 
that fust round,’ I sez to Parker, cas- 
ual-like. 

‘ “So I seed,’ sez he. ‘ Waal, nod- 
din’ his head solemn-wise, ‘ you dropped 
thet grass jest in time ter land a 
cool thousand in yer pocket.’ 

‘* But I tell you, boys, I hedn’t been 
fool enough to git the Brandy in no 
grass. You see, after we pot-leaded 
her thet night me an’ Parker jest fas- 
tened a big sand bag under the boat on 
the end o’ a rope comin’ up thro’ the 
center-board well. O’ course it dragged 
like a mud hook. When Parker 
fired thet gun Jake cut the rope, an’ we 
didn’t hev’ to eat clams next summer 
neither.’’ 


EMILY R. PERKINS. 
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THE SHARPSHOOTER 


By CAPT. W. S. HAWKINS, late C. S. A. 





The following striking episode is taken bodily from the personal narrative of Capt.W. S. 
Hawkins, C. S. A., who in the spring of ’62 was serving as a private soldier under Brig. Gen. 
J. B. Magruder. Early in that terrible April, when Gen. McClellan began his ‘‘on to Rich- 
mond’’ peninsular campaign, ‘‘ Bully Magruder,’’ as his men called him, obstinately blocked 
the way. It wasin the fighting which ensued that the following events took place, which give 
a graphic picture of war as the man in the ranks knows it.—THE EpITor. 


HERE was one piece in the 
enemy's battery, so true in 
its range, with such a spite- 
ful report when discharged, 
that it was dubbed the 

‘* little devil.’’ It was a hearty cheer 

which greeted the explosion of its cais- 

son by a shell from the twenty-four 
pounder at redoubt No. 14. Though 
relieved of this tormentor, there yet 
remained one even more annoying in 
the shape of a sharpshooter entrenched 
on the other side of the Warwick River, 
nearer to the Confederate line than any 
other Yank, and in easy speaking dis- 
tance, of which he took advantage, to 
hurl his taunts atthe Confederates. He 
had by some means obtained and trans- 
ferred to his pit a rocking-chair, and 
though the Confederates could see the 
movements of the top of the chair, as 
he rocked contentedly, yet so perfect 
was his concealment that they could 
catch no glimpse of the man himself. 
He commanded the spring at the foot 
of the hill on which the redoubt was sit- 
uated, and it was almost certain death to 
attempt to draw water. Many shots had 
been fired at him, and his position re- 
peatedly shelled, but with no avail, all 
the efforts of the Confederates to dislodge 
him but elicited his laughter of derision, 
accompanied by sneering taunts. Sev- 
eral picked shots in their attempt to 
kill him, had themselves, by him, been 
killed. Beside the annoyance, it was 
terribly mortifying that one Yank 
should keep so many men crouched be- 
bind the work. Drew’s battalion, the 





support of the redoubt, had suffered 
considerably, and when affairs appeared 
at their worst, and the men were get- 
ting demoralized by these successive 
losses, William Pratt of our company, 
asked our captain for permission to try 
his skill on the Yank. The captain 
tried to dissuade him, representing that 
no less than six men had lost their 
lives in the same endeavor, but as he was 
determined to try it, the captain at last 
reluctantly gave consent 

Pratt made his preparations by dis- 
chargingand cleaning his musket,reload- 
ing it and seeing that the powder was well 
up inthe tube. Then covering the lock 
with the flap of his coat he sat down with 
his back against the inner wall of the 
earthwork, and, despite the rain and 
mud, was soon asleep, much to the dis- 
appointment of those who had expected 
him to ‘‘ take a shot.’’ As night set in, 
Pratt, disencumbering himself of all 
superfluous clothing, got over the breast- 
works, gun in hand. We could,see him 
begin to make his tortuous way through 
the abatis, but we quickly lost sight of 
him in the darkness. 

It was a weary anxious night to the 
battalion, for Pratt was deservedly popu- 
lar, and many a wakeful eye and eager 
ear was strained to catch the least sight 
or sound that might tell how Pratt 
fared in his daring adventure. But not 
a sound disturbed the stillness of the 
night, and it was feared Pratt was a 
prisoner. 

With the first streaks of day anxious 
eyes peered over the parapet, and were 
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rewarded by a bullet whistling by their 
ears, and the report of the gun of the 
sharpshooter, which was followed by 
another discharged in quick succession, 
the commencement of a general fusilade 
along the Yankee lines, replied to by 
the Rebs to the best of their ability. 
The fire lessened to the irregular drop- 
ping shots of the sharpshooters, and, as 
daylight increased, Pratt was seen at 
the foot of the hill lying flat on his face. 

‘* Pratt, Pratt, are you hurt?’’ cried 
the boys. 

‘* No, not a bit,’’ replied Pratt. 
you fellows will only stop firing, I will 
make a run for the works.’’ 

At his desire the boys ceased firing 
and Pratt got safely inside the works, 
though the Yanks sent many lead mes- 
sengers after him. All anxiously in- 
quired how he fared in his adventure. 

‘* Don’t more than seven of you speak 
at once,’’ said Pratt, ‘‘ and I'll tell you. 
After leaving the works I descended 
the hill through the abatis, and tough 
work too, no body of men could get 
through it and face our fire too; then I 
reached the Warwick, and waded it, the 
water up to my shoulders ; however, I 
kept my gun dry. When I reached the 
other bank, to my great delight, I found 
it and its hills free of underbrush, for 
the breaking a dead branch would have 
ruined all. I crept along so quietly 
that I could hear as well as feel my 
heart, or something very like it, beating 
in my throat.’’ 

‘‘Scared, maybe ?’’ said one of the 
boys. 

‘Yes, scared, and badly too,’’ replied 
Pratt. ‘‘ You try this creeping along 
in front of that line of sharpshooters, 
no one of whom ever misses his man, and 
let me know your sensations at the 
time. Well, boys, as I rose up the hill I 
crouched more and more, stopping every 
now and then to listen. I could hear you 
fellows talking, but I couldn’t make out 
what you said. Once while trying to 
catch what you said the thought struck 
me: ‘Suppose the boys were to open 
fire; between that and the Yankees re- 
turn fire it would be good bye, Bill 
Pratt.’ 

‘IT crept along a little further, and 
at last arrived at the rifle pit which had 
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given us so much trouble. I lay on 
the ground listening. I dare not rise up 
and look over, for that might be exactly 
what the fellow was looking for, and I 
would but get a bullet through my head 
for my pains. I tossed over a clod of 
dirt—I had my gun all ready to ‘let 
him have it’ as he got up to see who 
threw the clod.”’ 

‘“The clod, falling on the wooden 
bottom of the chair with a noise which 
seemed to me to be sufficient to rouse 
the whole Yankee camp, plainly told 
me he was not in the chair. Perhaps 
he had left the chair empty to deceive 
me and was crouching there waiting. 
Cautiously and slowly I raised my cap 
on my gun to the edge of the embank- 
ment and moved it to and fro as though 
its owner were cautiously peering over 
the works; still all was silent in the 
pit, not a sound could I hear but my 
own thick and hurried breathing, even 
louder than the beatings of my heart. 
Was I scared? Yes—some. I don’t 
think I ‘hanker’ after that sort of a 
thing for a constancy. 

‘‘When I found that the cap dodge 
was of no avail I said to myself: ‘ How 
stands the case, Bill Pratt? He's not 
in the chair—fact number one. He ain’t 
asleep or he'd be in the chair—fact 
number 2. He didn’t take any notice 
of the cap, when he could have slashed 
it to pieces with his sword bayonet, 
never once exposing himself, and re- 
serving his loaded gun for emergencies, 
that’s—well, I must acknowledge that’s 
fishy, and it resolves itself into this: 
he’s there and waiting to put a bullet 
through you, or he ain't there and you 
are getting scared at nothing. Come, 
Bill, be a man and end this thing.’ 
Jumping to my feet, my gun ready to 
fire, I looked over and found the pit 
empty, empty as far as any occupant 
was concerned, but provisions in plenty. 
I took a good pull at my host’s canteen 
—the Yanks drink better whisky than 
we—and slinging the strap over my 
shoulder got out of the pit to return to 
our works, with the canteen for a 
memento .of my visit. I-.was about 
starting down the hill when I was 
arrested by the sound of voices ap- 
proaching in my direction. Throwing 


























myself on the ground, I lay quiet, 
hoping that the parties might pass 
on without observing me. Instead of 
passing they came directly toward the 
pit. 

‘*T can go no further with you,”’ said 
one. 

‘‘Oh, come on,’’ replied the second 
voice, ‘‘ the Rebs can’t hurt you.”’ 

‘* Well, you see, fighting ain’t my 
business, and if I should be incapaci- 
tated, and fail to write my regular letter, 
Greely would be real angry.’’ 

‘* Well, good-night, since you won't 
come any further. Remember to save 
me a copy of the 777bune.”’ 

‘‘All right-—-how many Rebs do you 
expect to bag to-day ?’’ 

‘Well, I can’t say, the game are 
getting very shy; if I killed one and 
winged two or three of them I’d count 
it a good day’s work,’’ replied the 
sharpshooter, getting down into his pit. 
‘Then as his companion retired, I heard 
him say : 

** It’s darned chilly on this river. If 
it weren't for the fun of picking off 
them Rebels I'd break camp. Where’s 
my canteen? I left it here an hour or 
so ago? The Rebs can’t have taken it? 
No, no, they ain’t got grit enough for 
that, 
Meagher’s must have stolen it.’’ 

‘* Afterwards there was a silence, only 
broken by the creaking of the chair, as 
he sat in it, rocking and smoking, the 
fumes of excellent tobacco coming over 
the pit to me. He had his gun in his 
hand I knew by hearing him frequently 
cock and uncock it. It was a terrible 


some of those Irish hounds of 
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predicament, the slightest change in my 
position would attract his notice, and 
then, completely protected, he would 
have me at his mercy. My only chance 
was to wait for dawn and until he had 
discharged his gun at one of you boys, 
then rush on him before he could reload. 
This plan I determined to carry out. I 
had no other chance for life, and there 
I lay, stiff and cramped, impatiently 
waiting for daybreak. At last it came, 
my neighbor was alert, for when you 
boys peered over your works I heard 
him say: ‘Splendid chance; I can get 
one of these anyhow.’ Summoning all 
my energies I anxiously awaited the 
discharge of his gun. The suspense 
was agonizing. Though it could not 
have been two seconds between the sol- 
iloquy and the discharge of his gun, yet 
to me it seemed interminable. At last 
it came, discharged directly over me. 
It was my only chance of life. I sprang 
to my feet and leapt the embankment. 
A cry for ‘ quarter,’ a thrust of his sword 
bayonet, the discharge of my musket 
and the sharpshooter lay dying, welter- 
ing in his blood at my feet, grasping 
his gun. I, like Cain, fled. I was 
obliged to lie down to avoid your fire, 
and you saw the rest. I don’t mind 
shooting at the men in a regiment where 
your shot strikes, but I have had more 
than enough of this style of fighting. I 
can never forget the look that dying 


man gave me as he lay at my feet 
bathed in his blood. Oh, it was hor- 
rible. I never, never can forget it.” 


And as long as I knew him, he never 
did. 


HE WHO KNOWS A BOOK 


By R. R. KIRK 


With staff in hand and dusty shoon, 

I walked from morning till high noon ; 
Then rested for a little while 

Upon the green grass by a brook, 

And with a morsel and a book 

Forgot me many a mile. 


And then upon my way I strode 

With bending back beneath the load, 
Until the night beset my way 

With cheerful thought on song and tale. 
And so I fare by hill and vale, 
Contented, day by day. 


For he who knows a book to read 
May travel lightly without steed 
And find sweet comfort on the road. 
He shall forget the rugged way, 
Nor sigh for kindly company, 


Nor faint beneath his load. 








THE PHYSICAL AMERICAN 


By HOLLIS W. FIELD 


miS such a thing as a distinct 
physical type of American 
possible to evolution? Ac- 
| cording to an interesting se- 
ries of experiments made by 
Prof. Philip B. Woodworth, of Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, it is not. 

He waives all lines of the parallels. 
and instead of pointing to mean tem- 
peratures as the source of differentiation 
in statures and temperaments, he finds 
that moisture in the air is the great 
agency that is to stamp the Floridian 
with the color, stature and bulk of the 
Welshman, and the resident of Arizona 
with the lank proportions, high cheek 
bones and leathery complexion of the 
Arab. ‘Three generations should ac- 
complish the evolution of either type, 
and the atmospheric moisture or lack 
of moisture should be the agency. 

Definitely, the professor advances as 
an axiom that the human animal in an 
atmosphere of go to 100 per cent of sat- 
uration will grow and develop along the 
same general lines, irrespective of na- 
tionality and degree of latitude. In the 
other extreme of 35 degrees of satura- 
tion, the professor believes that the 
English-speaking cattleman of Arizona 
and New Mexico, inhabiting a climate 
that compares with Arabia, must de- 
velop toward the Arab type, as he is 
already doing. 





From this out-of-doors study the pro- 
fessor has come to in-door temperatures, 
in which most men exist most of the 
time and almost all women live nearly 
allthe time. In a series of experiments 
and observations extending through ten 
years, in the class-room and elsewhere, 
Professor Woodworth has reached some 
interesting conclusions. 


HOW LITTLE THE THERMOMETER 


SHOWS. 


In the first place, he disputes the 
assertion that atmospheric electricity 
has any part in stimulating the indi- 
vidual. 

He casts aside the readings of the 
thermometer as being meaningless with- 
out the records of the hygrometer as to 
moisture. 

He has found the point of ‘‘ personal 
comfort,’’ as indicated by the thermom- 
eter, to range from 10 degrees above 
zero to 85 degrees above, while the hy- 
grometer has shown the ‘‘ personal com- 
fort range’’ of moisture to be from 40 
to 80 per cent. 

Thus, eliminating the element of elec- 
tricity and keeping the thermometer to 
the mean of 65 or 70, Professor Wood- 
worth, by operating upon the element 
of moisture in a room, has caused the 
whole student body to respond from a 
state of nervous depression down 
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Hygrometer showing various standards 
of moisture. 


through the changes to personal com- 


fort, and beyond into the state of un- 
reasoning sluggishness. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 


Class-rooms in which Professor Wood- 
worth has experimented have been oc- 
cupied by students ranging from 19 to 
21 years old. No indications of his ex- 
periments were made to the. students. 
Every outside condition of wind and 
weather has been considered in these 
experiments. At times an alert, active. 
and even jubilant body of students has 
been transformed into a sluggish, ap- 
athetic assemblage, many individuals 
holding their hands to their heads in 
their distress. Then, leaving the ther- 
mometer at 70 degrees and the electricity 
at nothing, another hour has been suf- 
ficient to raise the spirits of the school 
againtothemaximum. Andall through 
the manipulation of the moisture supply. 

‘In these experiments,”’ said Profes- 
sor Woodworth, ‘‘I have reduced the 
moisture in the room to 30 per cent or 
lower. This would correspond with the 
desert regions of the world. With 
moisture as low as this, here and there 
a student would put his hand to his 
head as though in pain. Often I have 
had a student complain of the atmos- 
phere of the room, but in every case I 
could satisfy him by the thermometer 
readings. 

‘‘ Nervousness would be one of the 
next manifestations. To one who did 


not understand the situation it might 
look as if the condition had been con- 
tagious. Soon a persistent, dry, hacking 
cough would result, and the sum total 
of student misery would be attained. 

‘* From this extraordinary dryness the 
atmosphere would be saturated from 45 
to 65 per cent, and almost instantly the 
coughing would cease. More slowly the 
tense nervousness would begin to dis- 
appear, and within an hour the whole 
class-room of perhaps a hundred stu- 
dents would be feeling exceptionally well. 

‘‘ Gradually increasing the moisture, 
however, this buoyant condition could 
be dissipated until the whole room was 
given over to sluggishness and leth- 
argy, from which it was impossible to 
arouse them other than by changing the 
atmospheric conditions. The first signs 
of this sluggish temperature were those 
of oppression, with marked effort in 
breathing, gradually increasing until the 
students lost working tone.’’ 

As adding weight to Professor Wood- 
worth’s findings, it may be said that 
these were not the results he sought in 
the beginning. Asa young electrician, 
enthusiastic in the field of the electrical 
engineer, he sought to prove that elec- 
tricity was the great agency for human 
comfort and the elemental spur that 
should prompt man to the best expendi- 
ture of his physical and mental forces. 


THE RIGHT TEMPERATURE. 


Instead the professor has discovered 
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Table showing resultant degrees of indoor 
moisture at various ratios of outdoor 
and indoor temperature. 





that a thermometer range of 65 to 70 de- 
grees, with an atmosphere saturated 45 
to 55 per cent, unite in a condition that 
is ideal forman. From individual tests 
he has found few persons who feel well 
when the thermometer registered below 
the freezing point in a room, or above 
go degrees. Those who have expressed 
liking for the extremes of cold generally 
have been young people, while those 
comfortable in high temperatures have 
been old and thin of blood. 

These 45 to 55 per cents of saturation 
for indoor atmospheres are below the 
normal of out-of-doors for almost any 
section of the United States save the 
desert regions of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah and Nevada. In the great grass- 
growing section of the United States the 
range of moisture is from 65 to 70 per 
cent. With these as a mean, the 100 
per cent point of saturation is confined 
to our tidewater coasts and to certain 
portions of the northern lakes country 
bordering on Canada, while the mini- 
mum of 35 to 50 per cent is in the group 
of territories in the semi-arid West. 

This map of saturations, however, 
has been the base of observations taken 
indoors, and from it Professor Wood- 
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worth has made some interesting deduc- 
tions, all of them having a direct bear- 
ing upon the winter atmospheres of liv- 
ing rooms, offices, factories and assem- 
bly rooms of all kinds. 

With reference to his moisture map, 
he has found that the Laplander and the 
bushmen of Africa, occupying the two 
extremes of thermometer range, and yet 
breathing atmospheres of like high sat- 
uration, are among the shortest of all 
peoples in stature. Ina like wide range 
of temperatures he shows that the tallest 
races are the Patagonians, the inhabit- 
ants of Polynesia and the nations of the 
Sandwich Islands. The same general 
moisture table holds through these geo- 
graphical divisions. 

In like manner the Esquimau, the 
Frenchman and the Russian are of the 
same average stature, while at the other 
extreme dryness for the Spaniard and the 
Arab are equally good examples of the 
principle. 

THE EFFECT OF EXTREMES OF 
MOISTURE. 
In the United States the extremes of 


moisture are such that no individual 
state may be included in the 1oo per 
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Professor Philip B. Woodworth in his laboratory. 


cent class. But, in the main, the native 
of New England in his 80 per cent of 
moisture keeps to thle same general stat- 
ure as marks the native of Michigan. 
On the other hand, the tallest averages 
in the United States are found in the 
65 to 7o percentages of saturation in 
Kentucky, Kansas, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Nevada and California. 

Corresponding to their statures, Pro- 
fessor Woodworth has found these peo- 
ple possessed of the same shadings of 
nervous temperaments. On the wet 
coast country he has found the most 
stolid types, and in the high and dry 
mesas of the West he has marked the 
highest degree of nervous activity. 

TEMPERANCE AND TEMPERATURE. 

‘* Whatever the temperance advocate 
may hold,’’ says Professor Woodworth, 
‘‘this map of moistures is the temper- 
ance map of the United States. “In effect, 
alcohol in the system is a drier. Inthe 
wet atmospheres, where the human sys- 


tem has moisture to spare, the effect of 
drink is scarcely noticeable You sel- 
dom see a native of Florida intoxicated. 

‘* But in the arid regions of the West, 
where we have the other atmospheric 
extreme, liquor produces something like 
madness. Its effect on the system is 
such as is unknown in the low-lying 
coast country.”’ 

Inall ofthese observations upon atmos- 
pheric conditions out of doors, the pro- 
fessor lays stress upon the fact that in 
some such relative degree the moisture 
conditions in living and working rooms 
must hold good. And the significance 
of this is apparent when he emphasizes 
the fact that out-of-doors in the 7o 
to 75 moisture belts cannot be taken at 
30 degrees Fahrenheit, and warmed to 
70 degrees for a living room without 
drying it to a degree that is disastrous 
to the nervous system, disorganizing to 
mental effort and trying to nearly every 
function of the body. 

The percentage of moisture in a liv- 
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ing room, at whatever temperature, 
should not fall below 40. In order to 
have the moisture at 40 indoors, when 
it is at 70 to 75 out of doors, the out- 
side air cannot be colder than 50 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, or be raised higher 
than 65 degrees for indoors. 

Ten degrees above zero is an average 
cold for the central portions of the United 
States. In the most 
moist-laden atmos- 
phere that we have 
inland in this lati- 
tude, the ordinary fur- 
nace, steam heat or 
hot-water plant will 
deliver this air to a 
living room at 70 de- 
grees temperature and 
with only 10 per cent 
of moisture in it. 
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indexes in the complexion of the people. 


A SECRET OF COMPLEXION. 


‘‘Many a woman from her drawing- 
room has envied the complexion of her 
cook in the kitchen. Why? Simply 
because of necessity the cook has been 
living in a moisture-laden atmosphere 
arising from steaming pans and kettles, 
while the mistress has 
been undergoing the 
kiln-drying process of 
the parlors. She may 
have been complain- 
ing that her complex- 
ion lotions have been 
ineffectual, when in 
reality the atmosphere 
in which she lives has 
made these lotions at 
once necessary and 
yet inadequate. 


DRAWING- ‘‘No living room 
ROOMS. should be heated be- 

Dr. Baker's curious chart showing yond 70 degrees or 

This, as Professor dependence of pneumonia upon fall below 40 per 
Woodworth points humidity. cent of moisture. But 


out, is an atmosphere that rivals that 
of Sahara, an atmosphere that only the 
cactus will stand, and in which the 
human system, unless well supplied 
with water, will develop fever from its 
own evaporations. 

‘*This,’’ said Professor Woodworth, 
‘‘is the winter atmosphere of my lady 
of the drawing-room. She takes it for 
granted, as a rule, that she must be 
nervous. Also, that she must have skin 
foods and creams, and powders, is ac 
cepted as afact. But just why, after all 
these expenditures of time and money, 
the complexion should still be unsatis- 
factory, puzzles her. 

‘* Vet, if she were spending a year in 
Arabia or in the Soudan, she would 
have no difficulty in putting the blame 
uponthe climate. In her drawing-room 
—which is worse than either—however, 
she does not even approach the real 
cause. 

‘* Manifestly the skin has a great func- 
tion to perform for the human body. To 
do so it should be covered with moisture 
from the surrounding air. Wherever 
we find a climate that has not this re- 
quisite moisture we find one of its first 


when that is conceded we begin to 
see what a condition we are in at 


home and in offices and factories. To 
have a room at 70 degrees tempera- 
ture and with 4o per cent of mois- 


ture in the air, the outside air which 
we bring in and warm cannot be at 
a lower temperature than 50 degrees. 
It we take it in at 10 degrees above 
zero, and warm it to 7o degrees, it 
will have only 1o per cent of moisture 
in it--an atmospheric condition that 
will bring about nervous prostration 
unless it is remedied. 


THE ECONOMY OF MOISTURE. 


‘‘The remedy is to be had in steam. 
With a room temperature at 65 degrees 
a half-pint of evaporated water will 
bring the air up to 50 per cent of sat- 
uration. Anything that will bring about 
this condition will be economical from 
any point of view. 

‘‘ Inthe first place, you cannot warm 
dry air. Any room having only 15 or 
20 per cent of moisture in suspension, 
necessarily will be cold. Then, aside 
from the wear on a tenant’s nervous 


system, the furniture in such a room 
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will soon crack and fall to pieces. 

‘* But from the point of view of pub- 
lic health, this question of moisture in 
living rooms must be considered. Waiv- 
ing the effect upon tne nervous system, 
the relation of dry air to pneumonia is 
startling. Dr. Henry B. Baker, of Michi- 
gan, considering 150,000 cases of pneu- 
monia developing in that state in a 
period of ten years, has prepared a chart 
showing that the pneumonia line has 
paralleled the line of humidity through 
the twelve months of the year. 

‘It is true that a wet, cold, raw spell 
of weather ordinarily is called good 
pneumonia weather, but it is also true 
that the pneumonia germ requires about 
ten days for developing, and in the or- 
dinary changes of the weather this wet, 
depressing season would come about ten 
days after the pinch of dry cold which 
caused the victim to shut himself up in 
a superheated, dry room. 

‘*So far as my observations and judg- 
ment go, this question of winter atmos- 
pheres over the greater portion of the 
United States will have to be considered 


seriously. I have had occasion to ques- 
tion janitors of some of the largest office 
buildings in down-town Chicago, and 
it is the universal testimony that tenants 
in the top floors are more nervous than 
those below. The solution is easy. 
WANTED—AN INVENTION 


‘‘ But there is one feature of this ques- 
tion which has its bright side,’’ said 
Professor Woodworth; ‘‘ when some 
one has given us an instrument for 
making a quick and accurate gauge of 
the moisture in a room, and when a 
machine has been perfected that will 
afford a quick and accurate adjustment 
of the atmosphere to any degree of 
saturation, it looks to me as if one of 
the problems of the consumptive’s cli- 
mate might be solved. When a room 
can be perfectly ventilated, and when an 
atmosphere just dry enough can be 
supplied to a patient in Florida as well 
as in Arizona, or New Mexico, theo- 
retically, at least, there should be no 
need for the consumptive’s seeking a 
new climate. 


JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE 
A MODERN ELIJAH 


By JASON LOWE 


During the past year the editorsof LESLIE’s MONTHLY have made persistent attempts to 


secure an authentic character sketch of this remarkable man, but hitherto 


Mr. Dowie, un- 


doubtedly influenced by the indiscriminate attacks made upon him in the public press, has 
absolutely refused to grant any interview or to give the slightest information to the rep- 


resentative of any publication. This prejudice has at length been overcom: 


nd the editors 


believe the following article to be as accurate as it is interesting. 


MIN Chicago one has two topics of 
conversation of never-failing 
interest, no matter when, where 
or how introduced. Mention 
either of them to your true Chicagoan 
(leave him alone and he will introduce 
one himself), and he at once becomes 
enthusiastic, sometimes even lurid. He 
will narrate endless stories about his 
experiences with them, guaranteed to 
be personal, but which may later be 
found to be ‘‘ personal’’ to half the city. 
These experiences have, in fact, be 
come embodied in the local traditions. 
Sprung up no one knows where, based 





on no one knows what, they are certain- 
ly amusing, and are possibly true. The 
two topics they deal with —or rather the 
characters they are built about—are 
Streeter* and Dowie. Streeter is at this 
writing in durance vile, Dowie at the 
pinnacle of glory. It is with the latter, 
therefore, that we shall have to deal. 
As a matter of fact, the Reverend 
John Alexander Dowie is freely con- 
ceded to be the most talked about, and 
to most persons the most baffling subject 
Chicago is able to discuss. Pick upa 
Chicago daily paper on Monday morning 
and you will certainly find in prominent 


*George Wellington Streeter. A complete account of this curious person was published in 


LESLIE’S MONTHLY for June, Igoo. 
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position some such headings as these : 
‘Dowie Turns Dynamiter;’’ ‘‘ Dowie 
Flays the Bar ;’’ or ‘‘ ’Lije Scolds His 
Ravens.’’ Following it will bea column 
of lurid description of a meeting in the 
Auditorium on the previous afternoon 
at which the much talked of gentleman 
had spoken. This Sunday afternoon 
meeting has come to be a regular as- 
signment in the offices of most of the 
papers, is referred to in the assignment 
books as ‘‘ Dowie,’’ and is generally 
given regularly to the same man, who 
is expected to keep track of the move- 
ments and declarations of the preacher. 
Unlike most other assignments, how- 
ever, this is one on which the reporter 
never secures an interview with his 
subject. For eight years Dowie has 
absolutely refused to meet reporters, 
and his friends and followers are apt 
to give them but scanty scraps of in- 
formation. And friends and followers 
Dowie has in plenty. 


This Reverend John Alexander 
Dowie, ‘‘a little man with bandy 
legs,’ as he describes himself, is 


the General Overseer of the Christian 
Catholic Church in Zion — an office 
created by himself, for himself, in a 
church organized by himself. The creed 
of this church is the doctrine he preaches 
—the law of Moses, the eleventh com- 
mandment, and the power of God to 
heal sickness in response to prayer. 

In addition to that—and this is to 
much of Chicago his greatest claim to 
glory—he is the man who came to Chi- 
cago a poor missionary for an unpopu- 
lar cause ten years ago, and to-day is 
the head of a big and growing church, 
owner of two million dollars’ worth of 
real estate (which he expet¢ts to sell for 
ten or fifteen million dollars), and head 
of several great commercia! enterprises, 
chief among them the Zion lace indus- 
tries, capitalized ata million dollars. In 
his own eyes and those of his hundred 
thousand followers Dowie is a prophet 
speaking in the spirit of Elijah, Mes- 
senger of the Covenant. Chicago is used 
to prophets. On Sunday afternoon 
she can select a favorite on any street 
corner down town. But Chicago ad- 
mires business shrewdness and com- 
mercial success. And soChicago, which 
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pokes fun at Dowie the prophet, and 
prosecutes and reviles Dowie the divine 
healer, admires with a boundless admi- 
ration Dowie the lace maker, founder 
of her rapidly growing northern neigh- 
bor, Zion City, Illinois. But scoff at 
him or admire him as they may, few 
people in Chicago know him, and the 
interviews he has been good enough to 
grant me are literally unique in Mr. 
Dowie’s relations with journalism. 

By birth Mr. Dowie is a Scotchman, 
from Edinburgh, and is now 55 years 
old. His parents removed to Adelaide, 
South Australia, when he was 13 years 
old, taking him with them. It was 
eight years before he returned to Edin- 
burgh to attend the University. After 
four years of study at that institution 
and the Theological halls he returned 
to Australia, and after his ordination as 
a minister of the Congregational church 
took charge of a church at Alma, South 


Australia. Later he was called to Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, where he 


preached at the collegiate church of his 
denomination. 

Scotchmen are notoriously ‘‘sot in 
their way.’’ Dowie is a Scot of the 
Scotch. He might have made a great 
leader along any line; certainly he 
might have made a general. Early in 
his career he developed not only an ag- 
gressive spirit but a skill in strategy, 
an ability to see the weak points of his 
opponents as well as power of leading 
men to the attack, which soon made 
him well known. He read much and 
thought more, and soon became a fac- 
tor in the educational life of the island 
continent. I have it from him himself 
that he was offered by Sir Henry Parkes 
the ministry of public education. 

But Dowie was heart and soul in the 
work of the ministry and would not 
turn aside from it. He manifested then 
the same trait that is his strength to- 
day—an absolute adherence to the lit- 
eral word of God as contained in the 
Bible. The law of Moses, the com- 
mandment to love one another, a clean 
life according to God’s word, these were 
the things he was to preach. He thun- 


dered them forth at his audiences with- 
out argument or request for indulgence ; 
he simply voiced them as command- 



































- ** Anyone ¢ jing to Chicago to see me will find a man, by the grace of God, endowed with a althy constitu- 
tion, a bald head afid bandy legs.""—John Alexander Dowie. } 
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ments. They were the orders of God, 
for whom he spoke: his hearers must 
obey. A man who preaches that way 
never lacks for hearers, for believers, 
or for enemies. Dowie soon had them 
all in plenty. 

There were many things that Dowie 
found in the Bible which he could not 
reconcile with the daily practice of 
Australian life. One was the cus- 
tom of paying ministers a salary. An- 
other was the use of medicine to cure 
disease. The disciples had not been sent 
out to make money or to give medi- 
cine, but ‘‘to preach the kingdom of 
God and to heal the sick.’’ ‘‘ So, fol- 
lowing the word as I found it,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I resigned my pastorate, declar- 
ing that I would no longer sell my ser- 
vices for God, but would depend on 
what support was sent me.’’ He began 
evangelical services and preached divine 
healing. This was not a new doctrine, 
but it needed a strong leader; that 
leader it found in Dowie. He was soon 
the head of the Divine Healing Asso- 
ciation of Australia and a member of 
the International body. By 1888 he 
had attained such prominence that in 
pursuit of a promise made to the asso- 
ciation three years earlier, he set out on 
a tour of the world to spread the doc- 
trine. That mission, begun modestly 
fifteen years ago, he is still on, though 
he now makes his headquarters in Chi- 
cago and sends missionaries trained 
under his eye into nearly every land. 

The first few years of work in Am- 
erica were spent on the Pacific coast 
by Dowie and his wife; for he has the 
good fortune to have a_ helpmeet 
who is as enthusiastic as himself, 
learned in her subject, an able speaker 
and the possessor of a wofderful mem- 
ory. They gradually worked eastward, 
and at last, in July, 1890, he reached 
Chicago. He set up a-tent at Western 
Springs, a suburb of the city, and be- 
gan to preach divine healing. If we 
are to accept the testimony of Dowie 
himself and of Jennie Paddock, now 
matron of the Zion Home of Hope 
for Erring Women, the latter was sick 
to death from a tumor, for which the 
physicians could find no cure. At 
death’s very door she sent word to 


Dowie, asking him to pray for her. 
He was twenty miles away, conducting 
a meeting, but there and then he knelt 
and prayed for her. Mrs. Paddock felt 
instant relief. The next day she was 
up, and the tumor soon disappeared. I 
give this story simply for what it is 
worth. I have heard it related and 
sworn to by Dowie and by Deaconess 
Paddock. The latter is certainly a well 
woman to-day, and devoted to the 
leader of Zion and to the cause he 
fights for. I relate the incident because 
it is from this curing of Mrs. Paddock 
that Dowie dates his Chicago success. 

But there was another incident that 
induced Dowie to make his headquar- 
ters in Chicago which is as amusing as 
it is typical of his character. He had 
established his home in Evanston, and 
was conducting, in the First Methodist 
Church block in Chicago proper, a 
series of meetings, when the late Joseph 
Medill, at thattime editor ofthe 77 7bune, 
published in his paper a violent attack on 
Dowie. Among other remarks, he de- 
clared that ‘‘this man Dowie’’ was a 
‘‘ wild man from Australia ’’ whom no- 
body who was anybody would go to hear. 
Dowie was up in arms in an instant. 
This is his story: 

‘*T had about determined that I 
had had enough of Chicago. It was 
the dirtiest city I had ever been in, and 
was so smoky and unpleasant that I 
was ready to moveon. ‘The Lordcan 
never have called me to such a place,’ 
I said to myself. But just then I saw 
Medill’s article, and I decided the Lord 
had called me after all. I would never 
abandon his work while he had an enemy 
like that for me to fight. I would just 
stay and fight it out with Medill right 
then. So I stayed, and the Lord has 
greatly prospered me in His work. 

‘‘T had great pleasure in writing Mr. 
Medill that I was not so unknown after 
all, reminding him that I had had from 
Australia a long correspondence with his 
own sister, who was at that very mo- 
ment visiting my family in Evanston. 
Miss Medill was very much amused at 
the way I took her brother down.’’ 

So Dowie stayed. He built him a 
tabernacle down by the gate of the 
World’s Fair, and there all through 
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Fair time he thundered forth to the 
visitors from all nations the truth as he 
saw it. He did* more than that. He 
laid hands ont housands of sick per- 
sons and prayed over them. These 
persons wenc straightway out and pro 
claimed that they were well and that 
the Lord had cured them through their 
faith in Jesus. There was nothing new 
in it. It was simply a revival of the 
days when the disciples walked the 
earth. And the stories that were re- 
lated in the little tabernacle close by the 
World’s Fair were like those related in 
the Gospels. ‘‘I was ill and the Lord 
cured me. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’’ That was the burden of the 
stories. 

I am not trying to show that Dowie 
cured anybody. I have heard such 
testimony from people cured by medi 
cine, by Christian science, by mental 
science, by hypnotism, by osteopathy, 
by water cure, by endless other methods 
which have developed of late years. 
The fact remains that thousands of peo- 
ple swore by Dowie as the man who 
had led them to the True Faith. 

Dowie had done another thing in 
these days. He had established the 
Christian Catholic Churchin Zion, and 
modeled it after the Roman Catholic 
Church to the extent that everything 
was held in the name of its head. He 
strictly enforced the ancient law that 
all who joined the church must pay 
regularly into it one-tenth of their in- 
come. No matter whether they earned 
a dollar a dayor a hundred dollars a 
day, a tithe of it must come into the 
church. And his followers strictly 
responded to this law and paid their 
dues. This tithe fund was small at first, 
but as the church grew it grew, and it 
has now become a large income. 

But no collection of tithes could do 
what Dowie has done since then. His 
church founded, he establisheda home 
for Divine Healing. Into this he in 
vited all who were ailing and who 
needed a sanitarium. ‘Those who came 
were charged boarding-house rates, but 
they were given the best of nursing and 
food, and were called upon to join Dowie 
and his family several times a day in 
divine service. For their health Dowie 


offered prayers. One by one they came 
at first, then ten by ten, they came and 
went and added their testimony. 

From no one of these would Dowie 
accept acent for his ministrations. ‘‘It 
was not I, it was the Lord,” was his 
constant reply. As a natural result 
thank offerings for the work of Zion be- 
gan to pour in. One who has seen many 
of the checks that have been received for 
the advancement of the Christian Catho 
lic Church tells methat the contributions 
given by wealthy men and women who 
have had children cured when going to 
Dowie as a last resort have amounted to 
very large sums. Amounts as great as 
$25,000 have been received from a single 
person at once, Iam assured, and many 
checks for $15,000 and $20,000 have 
come into the treasury in this way. 

But these large amounts did not come 
at first. With his tithes established 
and a small following Dowie began to 
spread out. He built a tabernacle in 
Englewood, larger than that near the 
Fair. And there it was that, in 
1895, he confuted the attacks of the 
authorities known among the faithful 
as ‘‘ The Year of Persecution.” 

In that year the newspapers, which 
for some time following Mr. Dowie’s 
adventures with Medill had boycotted 
the preacher, now began to look him 
up again. At first they ported him 


with fair accuracy, but gradually they 
began to make the reports more sensa- 
tional. Then they campaigned against 


him, and an endeavor was made on 
every side to drive him out of the city. 

Faith healing does not appeal very 
strongly to the average en in these 
days of doctors and sciences, and Chi- 
cago, with a large assortment of bac- 
teria to every glass of drinking water, 
felt that this antipodean was trespass- 
ing on its faith when he bade it to throw 
away its medicines, drink its water un- 
boiled and trust in God to do the rest. 
Naturally there was a stir. Dowie, people 
said, was a menace to the health of the 
city. But here it must be urged in 
the old gentleman's defense that Chi- 
cago misunderstood a certain phase of 
his preaching. Mr. Dowie is perfectly 
willing to admit that germs cause dis- 
ease, and he lays stress on the fact 
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that in cases of Contagious diseases the 
patients must be isolated and must 
not be visited by any but the nurse. 
But he maintains that the germs would 
not appear if only one obeyed the law 
of God regarding right living, and that 
there can be no permanent cure ex- 
cept one which removes the disobed- 
ience to God which is the cause of 
disease. But the health department ot 
Chicago is not an institution for the 
discussion of abstract problems, and it 
promptly decided that the presence of 
a man who conducted a home for the 
sick at which no medicines were given 
was a menace to the health of the city, 
and citizens generally agreed with the 
department. So there was widespread 
satisfaction—except among Dowie’s fol- 
lowers—when the city council passed 
an ordinance aimed directly at him, 
which provided that every hospital 
must be licensed and inspected by 
the city, and must pay a fee of ten 
dollars a year. A hospital was defined 
as any place where the sick were cared 
for. Dowie had already defeated an at- 
tempt to prosecute him for practising 
medicine without a licenses by the 
simple plea that he did not ‘‘ practice 
medicine,’’ but preached against the 
practice of it. Under the new ordin- 
ance he was urged to license his home, 
on the plea that he would be getting 
within the law, for the small cost of 
ten dollars. ‘This he absolutely refused 
todo. Then his neighbors rose in wrath. 
In that year warrants innumerable were 
sworn out for him. He was served 
with them at breakfast, at dinner, at 
supper, even while he was asleep in 
bed. On one occasion he was taken 
from the rostrum while preaching on 
Sunday in his tabernacle. He was 
taken to neighboring justices, some- 
times to justices fifteen or twenty miles 
away. Every effort was made to catch 
him without money, so that he might 
spend the night in jail—or so it ap- 
peared to him; but he always managed 
to have enough on hand to pay his bail 
fees. At times he had large amounts of 
property tied up in bonds for bail and 
appeals. Whenever he was tried in 
court he was fined. Whenever he was 
fined he refused to pay and took an ap- 


peal. His attorneys fought the city or- 
dinance in the higher courts, and at 
last had it declared invalid, after they 
had shown that by its terms every man 
who had an ailing child, or who stayed 
at home with the stomach ache was re- 
quired to pay $10 license for the privi- 
lege of being ill in his own house. So 
Dowie won all the cases he carried up 
except those that the prosecution aban- 
doned, and by the end of the year he 
was victor, after having been arrested 
more than 100 times, and after having 
paid more than $20,000 for fees and at- 
torneys’ costs. I have the figures from 
Mr. Dowie himself, and from my re- 
membrance-of the circumstances I be- 
lieve they are correct. 

It must strike the unbiased observer 
as remarkable that this unknown man, 
coming to Chicago from the other side 
of the world in 1890, was able five 
years later to wage a successful war 
upon a city of two millions of very ex- 
cited people at a cost of $20,000, with- 
out interfering with his real work in 
life. As a matter of fact, the fight left 
him stronger than before. It advertised 
him broadcast, and brought him letters 
from unknown sympathizers all over 
the country. It was through such ex- 
periences as this that Dowie has learned 
a lesson he has made much use of—the 
value of advertising. He believes in 
fighting the battle of the Lord with mod- 
ern weapons, and he gives the greatest 
possible publicity to everything which 
concerns the Zion. In fact he even wel- 
comes the constant riots which proclaim 
the advent of Zion into new fields, be- 
cause they advertise its coming more 
thoroughly than anything elsecan. The 
American people like a good fighter, 
and there are many who admire the grit 
with which Dowie and his elders storm 
new citadels in the face of angry mobs. 

After the ‘‘ Year of Persecution,”’ 
Dowie made strides that surprised even 
Chicago. At an annual cost of $20,000, 
he rented as his headquarters a big 
building on Michigan Boulevard— 
which had formerly been the Imperial 
hotel. He established new tabernacles. 
He had already been reaching out ; 
now he did so more broadly. He dis- 
patched missionaries even as far away 
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Zion Office Building, owned and occupi 


$25,000 Ve 
as China, and sent messengers all over 
the United States proclaiming his doc 
trine. He established an organization 
known as the ‘‘ Seventies,’’ the mem- 
bers of which, after a long training, go 
forth and proclaim his ‘‘ message,’’ and 
call attention to the’ work Zion is doing 
He founded a college for the training 
of Zion ministers. He established a 
Home for Erring Women, later a bank, 
still later a publishing house, and so 
one by one built up what is to-day a 
church with thirty-eight active depart 
ments. For the heads of the depart- 
ments, and for the active workers and 
leaders in his movement, he selected 
men of keen insight and men of power. 
At the head of his bank he put Charles 
J. Barnard, formerly chief elerk of the 
Commercial National Bank, with which 
he had been twenty-nine years. His 
legal business he intrusted to Samuel 
W. Packard, an able attorney who has 
won many cases for Dowie, but who 
has been chiefly concerned with the 
legal construction of the many Zion 
enterprises. It is proper to add at this 
point that Mr. Packard is not a member 
of Mr. Dowie’s church and is only con- 
nected with him as legal adviser. He 


d hy Dowie. 


wily rental.) 


(For this he forn baid 
found othet equally compet men for 
his other departments. 
Now when Dowie was 
his year of persecution he came con- 
vinced that he would never be able to do 
all that he wanted to do until he hada 
city of hisown. Soassoon as his affairs 
were somewhat settled he organized the 
Zion Landand Investment Association, 
the purpose of which was to buy the 
land on which the holy ty of Zion 
should stand, and then to sell it to the 
faithful. Subscriptions were called for. 
When a considerable amount was in 
hand, Dowie engaged a Mr. Wheelock, 
an experienced real estate man who was 
not a ‘‘ Dowieite,’’ (Mr. Dowie is wise 
enough never to confuse business and 
faith) to purchase a large tract of land 
about forty miles north of Chicago. 
Mr. Wheelock did so. The story is 
worth a whole chapter in itself. It is 
only possible to say here, however, that 
this land, astrip of 6,500 acres, having 
a frontage of two miles on Lake Michi- 
gan, and a depth of six miles to the St. 
Paul Railroad, consists of as fine a 
bit of ground as is contained in IIli- 
nois. Individual farmers on it—most 
of whom had it from their grandfathers 
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—valued the land at from $50 to $75 
an acre, though there were a few who 
would only have sold for a larger figure, 
so firmly were they wedded to the 
ground. Dowie was bound to give 
universal satisfaction, and to get the 
land. Mr. Wheelock’s first offers were 
at a price a little more than the land was 
worth, on the western edge. He worked 
rapidly, securing options good for three 
years, providing for payment on long 
time without interest. By the time he 
got to Sheridan Road—a mile from the 
lake—he had to pay $320 an acre. For 
the Lake Shore he paid $500 an acre. 
The inhabitants of the Shore were jubi- 
lant, so were the farmers, and so was 
Dowie. For the whole line of options 
were secured before anyone knew who 
was buying the land, and Dowie had 
secured 6,500 acres at an average price 
of about $220 an acre—this is the man, 
remember, who less than ten years be- 
fore, had come into Chicago practically 
penniless. To be sure much of this 
money belonged to the association, but 
the association was only an association. 
Its property was in his name. The 
money had been given to him to invest. 
Real estate men were amazed at the se- 
curing of such a tract of land so com- 
pact and so near the city—for the new 
Zion city runs from the lake to the St. 
Paul railroad six miles, with the North- 
western railroad running through it, and 
the outer belt railroad about five miles 
away headed toward it. One enterpris- 
ing real estate man, used to booming 
new cities, offered the head of Zion 
$500,000 to stand aside and let him take 
up the bargain. This price was grad- 
ually raised to more than a million by 
other bidders, but Dowie kept it all, as 
well he may have done, since it was 
figured that at the prices charged for 
lots he would make a profit of $15,000,- 
ooo on It. 

But to buy land and to found a city are 
two different things. Dowie was to do 
both. Casting about for some enter- 
prise in which he could have a ‘‘ good 
thing’’ for the faithful, he hit upon 
lace making. Lace making was not prac- 
ticed to any extent in the United States. 
It would be a new industry. Dowie 
went over to Europe on a missionary 


tour, and incidentally picked up Samuel 
Stevenson, of Nottingham, England, 
and his factory for the manufacture of 
Nottingham lace, contracted with many 
of Stevenson’s employees to come over, 
and organized the Zion Lace Industries 
also with a capital of a million dollars. 
Stevenson he made a deacon in the 
church and head of the lace works. 
There was a terrible to do over the es- 
tablishment of that new industry, and 
every time a lace maker appeared at the 
gate of the country, Dowie had to go to 
Washington and prove that this was one 
ofthe original party. But eventually he 
got them all in and locked the gate after 
them, for lace making was now an es- 
tablished industry, his factory with its 
English workers was within the high 
tariff wall, and he had no competitors. 
He built three acres of factories, and 
Zion City began to turn out Notting- 
ham lace in quantities. 

Before Dowie opened the new city to 
settlement, however—before, in fact, 
he sold alot in it—he took a step which 
made him the butt of the Chicago jokers, 
caused doubts of his sanity to arise in 
many minds, and marked him as de- 
cidedly apart from the run of faith 
healers and prophets Chicago had grown 
up with. 

One day he declared himself to be the 
Messenger of God’s Covenant, and one 
speaking with the spirit of Elijah, the 
Restorer. 

To many such a declaration to-day 
seems blasphemy. To the followers of 
Dowie it seems but a matter of course. 
It is worth serious attention as the 
serious statement of a man who has 
demonstrated already that he is one of 
the remarkable men of his time. 

The idea came to Mr. Dowie many 
years ago ir Australia. There, as here, 
the church exists in many factions 
which disagree among themselves over 
points of doctrine that to the outsider 
seem most trivial, and which have no 
earthly bearing on the question of be- 
lieving in, trusting or obeying God. 
In fact, some such situation existed as 
that which years ago confronted Elijah. 
Dowie attacked it spiritedly, as Elijah 
did. So an Australian gentleman de- 
clared to Dowie his conviction that the 
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latter was ‘‘ Elijah, the restorer of all 
things,’’ whom the prophecy of Mala- 
chi, and later of Jesus, says shall come. 
Dowie, so the latter tells me, put him 
aside and told him never to speak of it 
again. But such an idea in any man’s 
mind works like a maggot in cheese. 
This one spread evidently, though 
Dowie will not admit it. Not long ago 
the Australian visited Mr. Dowie in 
Chicago, and despite his protests re- 
peated the assertion. But he had been 
preceded this time by several hundred 
other people in widely separated places, 
who had written to Dowie urging him 
to declare himself to be the Messenger 
of the Covenant, they believing he 
could be no other. At last, so he tells 
me, the conviction forced itself upon 
him that he was indeed speaking with 
the authority of this divine appoint- 
ment, and so, some two or three years 
ago, he announced it. The announce- 
ment passed unnoticed by the press 
and unchallenged, but was accepted by 
his church. When Zion City was ready 
to open, however, Dowie decided that if 
he was to make public announcement 
that he spoke as Elijah the Restorer, 
he must do so plainly before the lot sale 
began, lest the statement should make 
his people stay away and so cause a 
loss to those who had purchased. Ac- 
cordingly he made the announcement 
one day in the Auditorium that as the 
Messenger of the Covenant he was in 
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fact none other than Elijah. He care- 
fully avoided any suggestion of rein- 
carnation, but affirmed that he spoke 
‘‘in the spirit of Elijah by divine com- 
mand.’ 

Well, there was a sensation. The 
papers dubbed him ‘ 'Lije 
immensely pleased. Clergymen called 
him crazy. But the members of the 
church and many outside of it accepted 
the statement. And from that day on 
Dowie—always speaking dogmatically 
—now spoke not by permission and 
praying for sanction, but by the au- 
thority of God who sent him 

It is worth our while to turn aside 
from the narrative here and make the 
personal acquaintance of this man who 
declares that he is the prophet concern- 
ing whom Jesus said, ‘‘ Elijah indeed 
cometh and restoreth all things.”’ 

‘Any one coming to Chicago to see 
me,’’ says he of himself will find a 
man by the grace of God endowed with 
a healthy constitution, a bald head and 
bandy legs.’’ And that is true. So 
true the latter portion of it that he 
finds it well for his dignity to wear 
clerical robes when on the platform. 
The stranger sees in Mr. Dowie a rather 
short, stout gentleman, with a long 
white beard, and with clear, sharp eyes 
that seem to see through whomever 
they rest upon. For the rest he is a 
kindly man, courteous and gentlemanly, 
exceedingly well read and wonderfully 
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apt with authorities to back up his 
statements. He is a man who speaks 
with authority but rules by love. That 
is a statement that may be challenged 
in some quarters where he is known 
chiefly by newspaper reputation, but it 
is true. I believe I am absolutely 
unprejudiced in the statement that no 
other man in America is so devotedly, so 
personally loved by so many people as 
Tohn A. Dowie. Let me cite a single 
instance of his platform behavior to 
show why th’s may be so. The Rev. 
Dr. Hillis had attacked Dowie in a set 
mon and had charged him with taking 
money for healing by prayer. This 
Dowie indignantly denied. Standing 
on the rostrum in the great Chicago 
Auditorium, facing an audience of five 
thousand persons, he called forth one 
after another and demanded if they had 
been cured; they had. Had he ac 
cepted a cent from them? Nota cent 
Was there any in the hall who could 


affirm the ‘‘ monstrous charge?*’ No 
answer. He repeated in thunderous 
tones, ‘‘ Who can say ‘Yes’? Who 


of you all can say ‘ Yes’? 

Down in the center éf the hall a 
three-year-old child piped up ‘‘ Yes” 
in shrill tones heard all through the 
assembly. Many laughed. Dowie 
stopped at once. He smiled and 
nodded. 

‘‘ Why, the dear little girl,’ he ex- 


claimed. ‘‘ Bless her heart, of course 
she can say ‘yes.’ How old is she ?’’ 
a? 


['hree years,’’ came the reply. 

‘* Bring the littleonehere.’’ Andthen, 
with the child in his arms, he stood be- 
fore the people and told them who she 


Typical scene in Zion City in winter. 

was, and petted her a bit, and, handing 
her back to her mother went on: ‘‘ And 
of ail this vast assemblage only that 
dear little girl can say ‘yes.’ And in 
all the world not one man nor woman, 
boy nor girl, can say ‘ to that 
charge.’’ 

Well, that helps to explain Dowie. 
When a man does that, how are you 
going to fight him? He takes up your 
children and plays with them. He 
comes to you and talks delightfully 
with you. He takes you into his con- 
fidence and enters into yours. And he 
never betrays you. Kvery mother and 
father whose little one he takes up is 
his sworn adherent. And they are not 
the only ones. I have heard him come 
upon the platform with some such 
statement as this: ‘‘My dear people, 
I am very tired to-night. I have 
worked steadily for the past twenty 
hours. I want to be taken into your 
hearts and mothered a little. Let us 
make this a great family meeting, and 
do you, each of you, speak in my place.”’ 
And then he would rest while one after 
another spoke. Certainly he is a leade: 
and he knows how to bring himseff 
very close to the lives of his people. 

On the other hand he tolerates not the 
slightest infraction of the rules of God 
and of Zion. The repentant sinner is 
welcome, but not the crafty dodger. 
‘*Get out !’’ shouts Dowie. ‘‘ Get out 
of Zion, you who are back in your 
tithes: you who scorn me. _ I will not 


yes ”’ 


be scorned in Zion. You who donot obey 
the word of God, get out of Zion, and 
take all that is yours with you. We do 
And he puts them out 


not want you.’’ 
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—though the occasions are exceedingly 
rare. 

Dowie appears to me to be sincere 
and honest, with entire belief in him- 
self. 

I am aware that my opinion is not 
the opinion of the public. The public 
undoubtedly believes that Mr. Dowie is 
simply a shrewd swindler, using relig- 
ious fanaticism as the lever for a mighty 
real estate speculation. But remember, 
the public’s knowledge is second-hand 
knowledge, and obviously prejudiced 
knowledge. My own knowledge was 
gained care- 
fully and at 
first hand. It 
certainly is 
not prejudic 
ed. Iam con- 
vinced that 
Dowie be- 
lieves himself 
a prophet 
with his mis- 
sion to fulfil 
and with his 
God to direct 
him. This is 
his ‘absolute 
conviction. 

It admits 
of no doubt. 
He reveres 
his work, and 
to an appre 
ciable extent 
he reveres 
himself. His 
people en 
trust thou 
sands — hun 
dreds of thousands—-of dollars into 
his care, sometimes unsecured, more 
often secured upon short time notes 
bearing 6 per cent interest (that is 
his customary method of raising money 
when he needs it quickly, and he has 
raised half a million dollars that way 
in short order). They believe he is 
absolutely honest. And I want here 
to call attention to the fact that these 
people are generally referred to as 
‘*Dowie’s dupes.’’ It is hard to con 
sider such level-headed business men as 
Charles J. Barnard, for instance, as the 








Charles J. Barnard, President of the Bank of Zion. 


‘*dupe’’ ofany one. They are, on thecon- 
trary, men and women who are looking 
for a chance to live better lives than they 
have led before. They believe with Dowie 
that spirituous liquors, cigars and all 
forms of tobacco are wrong, and they 
want, with him, to found a city in which 
these things and other vices will be un- 
known. But to return to Dowie and 
his honesty. ‘‘In all my lif he told 
me one day, speaking with an earnest- 
ness that was extremely impressive, ‘‘I 
have never knowingly deceived or will- 
ingly harmed any living person. I have 
been honest. 
I never spoke 
an untruth. 
I have never 
been afraid to 
speak the 
truth. My 
pe ople trust 
me I think 
they always 
will, for I 
trust my - 
self.”’ 

That is the 
man who de- 
clared him- 
self Elijah 
before selling 
any of his 
Zion City 
lots. Thecity 
was opened 
last summer. 
Before winter 
there were 
several hun- 


lred houses 
up and three 
thousand people living them. As 


soon as spring opened boom re- 
doubled. It is believed that, within a 
couple of years, at least ten thousand 
people will have settled there. Already 
Dowie is planning to secure more land 
adjoining his tract. Zion City has a 
future. 

On the land near the lake stand to- 
day the big lace factory, the big elec- 
tric power house (for Zion City is elec- 
tric lighted already), the long rows of 
freight sheds, the brick yards and the 
lumber yards. A harbor is planned, 
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which will consist of slips, easily 
dredged in the sand of the strip re- 
served for manufactures. Buildings are 
under way for the Zion College, public 
schools, the general stores, the bank 
and the investment company. A great 
tabernacle, seating 6,000, is almost 
completed, and in and about Zion there 
is more business being done per min- 
ute than anywhere else between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

Zion evidently has a ‘‘ political fu- 
ture before it.” It votes as one man 
(and that man is Dowie), and to-day 
the city is a power politically in Lake 
County. It will soon elect State Sena- 
tors and have an influence through 
them on two Senators, and will be a 
strong power in electing a Congress- 
man. Even to-day politicians seek 
Dowie for his influence in Chicago. 


By WILLIAM 





FARMER-FRIEND once 
said, at the end of a fruit- 
less day’s work in his swine 
pasture: ‘‘ It’s easy enough 

} to make a hog-tight fence, 
but it’s no manner of use tryin’ to 
keep the hogs from gettin’ through it’’ 
—a saying which, being broadly inter- 
preted, might be taken to mean that it 
is idle for human ingenuity to tinker 
with that divinity which shapes our 
ends. But there is nevertheless a fine 
zest in the trial. Those who sit by 
and look on at the passing show are 
wont to beat their dilettante palms to- 
gether in a soft patter of applause 
when they behold a serious-minded fel- 
low bent heart and soul upon knotting 
up the ragged fringes of what he con- 
siders his ‘‘ destiny ’’; they say that is 
the fit behavior fora man. It seems to 
them tragic that he should fail; they 
seldom have the power to see the tinge 
of comedy in his little successes. This 
story of Theodore Morton is in point. 





And this strength is not only in Chi- 
cago, but in every State in the Union, 
in many towns in each State. 

Dowie, I have said, believes in adver- 
tising. He had a life-size photograph 
of himself made and paid $1,000 for the 
negative. He contracted for 30,000 
round trip tickets from Chicago to Zion 
City at one time, and secured for the 
faithful a rate of 50 cents a round trip, 
when the regular fare was $1.25 each 
way. In fact he has become so accus- 
tomed to dealing in big things that he 
has come to do things in a big way, 
and the millions of dollars that he con- 
trols must be taken as but a small part 
of the strength and bigness of this 
bandy-legged little man who strayed 
into Chicago twelve years ago to 
spread the unpopular gospel of divine 
healing. 


HIS ASHES 
OF A PIONEER 


R. LIGHTON 





In his later years, following the 
common fashion of age, Morton grew 
garrulous concerning his nativity and 
youth ; and then he would dwell with 
great fondness upon the dull daily round 
of little things that had made up his 
life on a farm near Tunbridge Wells 
in Kent. There he had passed his first 
twenty-two years, and there he had 
loved and married the daughter of a 
neighbor. Soon after his wedding, by 
some strange aberration of heart or 
soul, he became a convertto Mormon 
ism and removed with his wife to the 
settlement of the Saints at Nauvoo, in 
Illinois. 

‘‘T guess I was a fool,’’ was all he 
had to say in self-justification; ‘‘I 
don’t know what else. Most men havea 
hard spell of foolishness some time or 
other ;—if it ain’t in religion, it’s in 
something else. All my _— grand- 
daddies had been born right there 
in that same house—hundreds of 
them-—and I was very tired of 
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it. Anyway, I came, and I he- 
be came along. She didn’t 
want to; she’d have been the 
last woman on earth to take up 
with Mormonism; but I'd got 
it stuck fast crossways in my 
head, and couldn’t get it out. I 
wish she’d been stronger-mind- 
ed. We hadn’t been married 
then but about a year, and I'd 
most likely have done what she 
said. But I was the bull-head- 
edest ; and after awhile she quit 
coaxin’ and we came.”’ 

The life at Nauvoo was with- 
out form and void, morally. 
Spiritually, it was elemental 
chaos. That sort of life, like 
every morbid expression of pas- 
sion, seems real enough to 
those who share it; but at a 
distance it shows only as a 
mass of black shadows. ‘There 
was a fine glamour of mystery 
that hung about the prophets 
of the faith, who swore that 
they had so lately come from 
holding free speech with God. 
Mystery attracts many who 
find clear and perfect vision 
too commonplace to be engag- 
ing. No doubt there were 
many like Morton, who had 
grown tired of humdrum, or- 
derly godliness, with its earned 
and known rewards, and who 
wanted nothing so much as a 
change. At any rate, Nauvoo 
swarmed with disciples and 
seethed with nervous excite- 
ment, untilat last Joseph Smith, 
Minister-Plenipotentiary from 
heaven, was shot down, and 
his followers were driven into 
exile, to take up a weary pil- 
grimage that is not yet ended. 

They moved as all beset and 
harassed ones have moved in 
our time— westward. There 
seems to be something of a 
fatality in it, and also some- 
thing of a puzzle as to where 
the poor persecuted go after 
they have got to the farthest 
West. In a long train, bear- 
ing their possessions in wagons 
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and in packs, the Mormons crossed from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri, paus- 
ing often to renew their grip of faith 
by ,wayside anointings of exhortation, 
and looking for an abiding place. They 
might have stopped anywhere; but the 
dead level of the Iowa prairies did not 
entice the wily leaders. ‘Tfostay on the 
grassy uplands would have meant in- 
finite labor for a livelihood; and al- 
ready, between periods of strenuous en- 
couragement and command from the 
prophets, the footsore mass was show- 
ing a disquieting apathy. All the 
genius of commingled craft and inspi- 
ration was needed to hold the loose ends 
together. But they were kept going 
somehow, until at last they reached the 
rich valley of the Missouri, where they 
lived for a time on the Iowa side, near 
Council Bluffs. Then they crossed to 
Nebraska and made for themselves the 
refuge that has gone into story as Win- 
ter Quarters. 

Morton built a comfortable house of 
logs, cut from the wooded hills, and 
the main room held a big fireplace of 
the style dear to Englishmen. Before 
his door there stretched a mighty land- 
scape, with the stately river in the 
middle distance. Overhead was a deep 
sky filled with dreams; underfoot was 
a fathomless soil full of promises. His 
farmer’s instincts; so long held in 
check, struck root anew and he 
thought he was going to be happy. 

But Happiness coquetted with the 
Mormons. With the winter there came 
countless disasters. Bodily plagues of 
one sort and another beset the people 
and atop of these came the pains of 
want. In those after years, when he 
lived largely in retrospect, Morton 
spoke with utmost candor of that dread- 
ful time. 

‘‘It was hell—hell with the cover 
lifted, so the hot juice sputtered up in 
your face. There wasn’t houses enough, 
so lots of the people lived in tents, or 
anywhere. They didn’t have enough 
to eat, either, and they got weak and 
sickly ; and then, when the disease got 
amongst ’em, they started to die quick, 
and they kept it up, months and 
months. We had a graveyard up on 
the bluffs, where the timber was thin, 


and we buried ’em by wagon loads— 
men, women and children; we hardly 
had time to sort ’em out. It got so 
that every day, almost, there was 
bodies stacked up there waiting for 
graves to be dug. That was my job. 
/ had good health enough, right 
through, and I knew how to swing a 
pick ; so they put me to work, along 
with some other men, choppin’ holes in 
the frozen dirt. ‘Twas no picnic. 
*Twas an awful cold winter, and the 
frost was deep, so we couldn't get the 
holes dug fast enough, some times. 
I’ll bet Gabriel’s goin’ to have a heap 
o’ trouble gettin’ that graveyard 
straightened out. Lots of them poor 
critters “ll crop out in funny places, 
with names that don’t belong to ’em. 
And I’ll bet I know two that ‘ll come 
up fightin’. One was a Swede and the 
other was some sort of a Dutchman ; 
and they’d been quarrelin’ with each 
other the whole time since we left Nau- 
voo; they couldn’t come near each 
other but they’d start a fuss, and we 
had to pry ’em loose with a club more 
than once. There was a woman in it; 
they both wanted her, and she didn’t 
seem to care which one got her. I for- 
get just how it was. Anyway, they 
both died the same day, and I buried 
‘em. It had been a terrible hard day, 
and when I got a hole dug for one it 
looked to me like it was big enough for 
two, and so I just spit on my hands 
and chucked ’em both in together. Do 
you know, I didn’t hardly expect to 
see ’em lie still after the way they’d 
been livin’. But they did, all right; 
only it makes me laugh every time I 
think about it. , 

“Oh, I was busy! Even when 
Pheebe got sick, they wouldn't let me 
quit ; I had to keep on diggin’, and 
she had to get through the best 
way she could, with some o’ the 
women to look after her a little. 
She was up and around after ’while ; 
but you couldn’t say she was well—she 
never was well, after that.”’ 

The Indians were troublesome, too. 
That was Indian land upon which the 
settlement was built, and the natives 
were jealous of encroachment. Soon 
came from Federal authority a perempt- 
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ory order to disperse. Some of the set- 
tlers returned to the Iowa side; but a 
larger part set out across the plains for 
the Salt Lake Valley, and the site of 
Winter Quarters was abandoned. 

Morton and his wife joined with the 
West-bound emigrants. That was a 
great test of faith. The party was 
venturing into a wilderness that was 
practically untracked; and not one in 
twenty was in the least learned in the 
difficult art of maintaining life upon the 
few raw materials to be found upon the 
high sand-prairies and in the moun- 
tains. From end to end of the jour- 
ney there were no white settlements, 
and no supplies of food to be got, ex- 
cepting game. The people did not 
know the secrets of the chase ; they did 
not even know how or where to seek for 
wild herbs and roots. They had no re- 
source but to provide themselves at the 
river with food to last for the whole 
way. They were oppressed by pov- 
erty. When they had bought what was 
absolutely needful in supplies, there 
was not enough money left to procure 
wagons and oxen. But, while enthu- 
siasm was kept at red heat, they did 
not lack courage. They loaded their 
goods upon light carts, turned them- 
selves into draft-animals, and set out 
on foot. Here again Morton’s speech 
must have right of way. 

‘What if they didn’t have oxen? 
They had plenty of women. Women 
were cheap; so it seemed as if there 
was mostly an overstock of ’em until 
we started West. “Twas old Young’s 
scoundrely notion; nobody else could 
have thought of it. When we left 
Quarters, there was anywhere from six 
to a dozen women hitched up to a 
cart with ropes and straps buckled 
around their waists and up over their 
shoulders, like critters ; and he made ’em 
think they was helpin’ to save their 
souls by it! It does beat all what a 
man can make a woman believe. I’ve 
noticed that if you take ’most any 
woman and give her a_ worthless 
scoundrel of a man to teach her how 
to save her soul, she'll do some mighty 
curious things. 

‘* Phoebe was sick yet when we left, 
so she couldn’t walk. I’d got a poor 


scrub of a horse, over in Iowa, and she 
rode horseback for a week or so, while 
I was doin’ my share of the pullin’. 
It seemed to do her good to get out on 
the prairie, and I thought she vas 
goin’ to get well. I guessed we’d struck 
it right, after all. We'd got through a 
desperate winter, both alive ; and I felt 
like a man does in springtime. We 
wasn’t sufferin’ any to speak of. It 
was good, hard work, of course, but 
everybody was takin’ hold, and it made 
me feel good to see what courage they 
had. But the most of all I thought about 
was Phoebe. She was getting color 
back in her face, and she said she was 
a lot stouter. They watched her, 
though, and one day one of the Elders 
came to me and told me she’d have to 
go in harness, along with the rest. I 
was up ina minute. ‘Not by a d—d 
sight,’ I told him; ‘I'll quit the game 
first!’ Then he went away, and pretty 
soon they came and got me and tied 
me up, hand and foot, with rope, and 
laid me on top of a cart, and then 
Phoebe was hitched up with the rest, 
and I had to lie still and let her help pull 
me over the trail. 

‘* Right then was when I quit bein’ 
a Mormon. I just laid there and 
thought murder. If I could ’ve got a 
hand loose I’d ’ve killed somebody 
sure, and the maddest I got was when 
I begun to think it was me that had 
led her into it. I could lift up my head 
and see her stoopin’ over and pullin’ 
against the straps. She was so weak 
and tired she staggered; and then, 
after a while, she fell down and couldn’t 
get up, and they had to take her out 
and let her ride. But the next day she 
was put back again, for three or four 
mile, and every day after that. 

‘We went up the Platte Valley for 
about a week till we got near to where 
Columbus is, and then one day Phoebe 
played out for good. I’d been watchin’ 
her all day and saw she wasn’t right. 
They wouldn’t let me say a word, if 
they knew it; but I’d tried to talk to 
her a little and keep her cheered up. 
She had grit. She knew how I felt, 
and she told me not to mind; she said 
she was all right. But by and by she 
fell down again, and that night she 
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died. They didn’t waste any time over 
her; they buried her, off beside the 
trail, almost as soon as she was dead. 

‘‘The Elders was makin’ an example 
of me, for discipline; so they just cut 
my feet loose and let me stand up to 
watch the funeral. I didn’t care. I 
was past carin’. I just held my chin 
up and let ‘em do what they pleased. 
But when they tied me up again and 
laid me back on the cart I wormed 
over to where I could rub the rope on 
my wrists against a nail that stuck up 
on the edge of the cart, and a while 
after midnight I got my hands free. 
Then I untied my feet, and watched 
my chance and slipped away.”’ 

For two days he lay hidden in the 
low growths that bordered the Platte 
until hunger drove him to venturing 
out. His first care was to mark the 
grave of his wife. He searched through 
the sands of the stream-bed for stones, 
of which he made a low, broad pyra- 
mid that served both as a monument 
and as a protection against the hungry 
coyotes. When that labor was done 
he turned back toward the Missouri, 
traveling by night and hiding by day. 
Some stragglers from the emigrant 
party were still passing along the trail, 
and from these he might have secured 
food, but he would not show himself 
to those who had been his companions. 
From slender willow branches he wove 
a primitive seine, with which he waded 
into the shallow water by the banks, 
thus managing to take enough fish to 
sustain life. Excepting a clasp-knife, 
he had no arms, and so he could get no 
game, and his fish he ate often un- 
cooked and always unseasoned. He 
was forced to travel slowly—dodging 
and skulking out of sight, sleeping 
without shelter on the bare ground. 
Day by day his strength and courage 
sank ; and when, after three weeks, he 
reached the Missouri and crossed to the 
Iowa shore, he was only a dismantled 
ruin of the sturdy young Kentishman. 

Curiously enough, it was then that 
he seemed to get his first real purpose 
in life, to which all the rest was but a 
prelude. He had loved his wife; but 
he had had his way with her, and at 
great cost to both had led her far out 


of those fair paths where her heart 
walked. It was a thought of atone- 
ment that took hold of him. He kept 
a simple faith that from some unknown 
height she must be looking at him, and 
he meant that she should behold him 
faithful to her. He found employment 
at one of the Indian trading-stations on 
the river, and when the gold-hunters 
came, on their way to California—a 
breed of adventurers no less mad 
than the Mormons—he engaged him- 
self with them as a teamster. Three 
times he crossed and recrossed the trail 
that led from Council Bluffs to the Sac- 
ramento Valley, and each time he had 
but a single private aim—to stop at the 
mound of stones in the lonely Platte 
country and to keep it in order against 
a day to come when his body would 
contribute its ashes to the pile. He 
wanted to make sure of one item in the 
unharmonious medley of earthly facts: 
He would be buried beside his wife. 

By the time the California excitement 
subsided the prairies of Nebraska were 
being settled ; towns were springing up 
in the interior valleys; farms were 
being occupied, and there was a grow- 
ing population with wants to satisfy. 
He then became a member of the great 
army of plains freighters, and continued 
at that work for many years. In that 
role he was something of an anomaly. 
Almost to a man, the freighters were a 
wild, free lot, ready to meet all sorts of 
barbaric adventures half way, and to 
welcome them—crazy for excitement, 
and reckless alike of life and death. 
He had no part in that mood ; first and 
last, he was known as one who did his 
work well; as one who could fot be 
enticed to drink ; as one who could not 
be provoked to a quarrel—as one who 
bore himself as though life was worth 
living decently, while he looked un- 
abashed upon death. As a rule, his 
associates were not sympathetic with 
that manner.of behavior, and they did 
not much like him; yet in every party 
he managed to make sure of one or two 
inalienable friends. To these he would 
tell his desire about his end, and get 
from them an oath to see it fulfilled, if 
death should overtake him on this 
trail. He made it understood that it 
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would be worth their while ; for he was 
earning good wages and had saved a 
snug sum of money. He carried always 
with him, and showed to his chosen 
friends, his will, formally drawn, by 
whose terms his savings would go to 
those persons who would execute his 
wish. Upon such conditions he had 
no trouble in finding men who were 
ready to indulge his fantasy. By and 
by he was celebrated among the pio- 
neers, who gave him the name of 
‘* Sentimental Mort.’’ 

Morton lived for twenty-eight years 
after the death of his wife, and for 
every day of that time he was true to 
his purpose. When he set out on his 
last trip he was still in the prime of 
bodily strength, although in heart and 
soul he had long been an old man. He 
was a notable figure—tall, alert in atti- 
tude, with straight shoulders knotted 
with muscle, over which fell a mantle 
of snowy hair, while a full white beard 
hung to his leathern belt. His arduous 
life had given him a rugged frame and 
his temperate habits of body and spirit 
made him appear still youthful and un- 
stained, like a creature apart from his 
fellows. 

His last trip was made with a wagon- 
train that was hauling a supply of am- 
munition and provisions from the rail- 
way to a military camp on the Niobrara. 
It was late in August and the prairies 
were parched to desolation. The detach- 
ment of soldiers that formed the escort 
was under the command of a new- 
fledged second lieutenant of cavalry, 
who was mightily pleased to be in au- 
thority ; and notwithstanding the dis- 
comfort, the train was hurried forward 
with all speed. When the men made 
camp for the first night they were well 
worn out. No doubt fatigue contribu- 
ted to the fault of the camp-cook, who 
left his fire burning too high when he 
turned in. Early in the night, when 
the men were in the first heavy drunk- 
enness of sleep, the fire spread to the 
dry prairie grass. The sentry on post 
did not call for help at once, but im- 
potently tried to stamp out the fire with 
his boots. It had gained some head- 
way before he gave the alarm and 
roused the sleepers; and by the time 


they were fully awake, the camp was 
gay with flames that hopped airily 
about, keeping step to the tune of the 
light south wind. The men had just 
time enough to get away to windward, 
when their couches were occupied by 
fire. 

Suddenly the little officer shrieked 
in dismay ,remembering the powder that 
lay in one of the wagons. It was a child- 
ish thing to do ; but, seized with a most 
untimely consciousness of duty, hecalled 
for volunteers to go into the fire and 
drag that wagon out. Of course he 
got what he asked for; they were 
not the men to decline an adventure 
of any nature. Morton was the first 
to start forward, tucking up his long 
hair beneath his hat and knotting his 
neckerchief over his mouth and nose, 
and three others went with him while 
the remainder of the party, panic- 
stricken, fled toward the outer dark- 
ness for safety. 

Those four desperate heroes some- 
how got the wagon clear of the burn- 
ing grass. The canvas cover had been 
mostly consumed, only a few glowing 
shreds of it hanging to the charred 
ribs ; but the body had not yet caught. 
So much was seen by the distant watch- 
ers, but no more; for then all at once 
there rose from earth to heaven a broad 
column of livid smoke, curling, writh- 
ing, contorted like a living thing in 
torment, and lifting its voice in a deaf- 
ening roar for the pain of the red fire in 
its bowels. And with it went Morton 
and his three mates in bravery. 

Twenty-eight years of hope; then 
one annihilating moment of disappoint- 
ment! When morning came, the men 
searched over the face of the prairie, 
finding casual bits and scraps of flesh 
and bone scattered over a_ half-mile 
radius ; but of these none could be iden- 
tified with certainty, and all were buried 
in a single hole that was dug in the 
desolated earth. 

Now those who like to venture may 
say whether Morton’s life was a success 
or a failure. To one who inclines to 
sentiment, it seems that he might have 
been granted his poor, faithful wish ; 
but perhaps he now sees things in an- 
other light, and doesn’t care. 
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OP TREFOYLE wrote cable 
for the Continental Press 
Association. He had served 
a cable desk for somebody 

' ever since Cyrus Field 
proved it possible to send words under 
the sea. Whet Pop did not know about 
the Old World has never been printed 
and he knew a lot that nobody will ever 
dare to print. 

When Pop was broken to the business 
ofreceiving and editing foreign news, 
cables cost a mint of money. In those 
days twenty-five words from the other 
side made the business manager sit up 
and figure on a pad. A cable editor 
who could not spread twenty-five words 
of real foreign news over a column for 
domestic consumption would not grow 
bald-headed in the business. 

Pop had an easy imagination and an 
expansive style. He said it was the first 
that took him away from a telegraph 
key and put him at thirty-five dollars 
per with an hour for lunch; it was 
doubtless the cultivation of the second 
which kept him there. 

He was a little, wide man with a red 
face and a gray cavalry moustache; he 
also had a little hair back of the ears. 
He smoked a black pipe with a stem two 
inches long by actual measurement, 
and he talked through it: the words 
and smoke seemed to oozle out together. 








His sanctum was a little room sepa- 
rated from the rest of the office by 
ground glass partitions. Inside it 
was lined with books: there was a 
yard of Almanach de Gotha’s, year- 
books, gazeteers, peerages, etc. 
Every book about anybody or any 
place abroad was in his room. Pop 


S FvbayQErnchGoPhad a tremendous reputation for 
c 


erudition because he lived in a 
library and only wrote about digni- 
fied foreign things. The vocabulary 
in his cable made that of our domestic 
dispatches look like common talk. Dif- 
ficulties over words and expressions 
were always referred to Pop for adjust- 
ment. Once the south wire editor went 
down before the word ‘‘ jeremiad.’’ He 
took it to Pop. 

‘“What’s a ‘ jeremiad’ ’’ 


‘ 


? he asked. 
‘A ‘jeremiad’? Why you don’t 
know your Bible. A ‘jeremiad’ is a 
roar, a groan, a lamentation. Word 
comes from the prophet Jeremiah. He 
made his rep. on his lamentations.”’ 

The younger men in the office, trained 
to the conciseness and cogency of mod- 
ern newspaper expression, used to ‘‘ kid’’ 
Pop good-naturedly because of his style. 
But they admitted that he had them all 
beaten in writing a story that was a 
pleasure to read. They also used to 
guy him about the foreign news which 
absorbed Pop to the exclusion of all 
else. Young Ducey particularly was 
an offender in this respect. Ducey was 
an overgrown office boy and under- 
grown telegraph operator who helped 
occasionally ona wire. He was rather 
tolerated than encouraged in the office, 
but that did not affect his spirits. 

Not “a morning passed but what 
Ducey would thrust his head inside 
the cable room and inquire: ‘‘ Say, 
what’s the latest from my old pal, the 
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Duke of Devonshire ?’’ 
or, ‘‘On the level, Pop, 
is it true that the Sul- 
tan’s going to get a di- 
vorce ?”’ 

The cloud of mutual 
mistrust which forever 
shadows the relations ot 
England and Russia in 
Asia had grown a little 
darker above the do- 
main of the Sheik of 
Succush, not far from 
where the ‘‘ Four Great 


Rivers flow.’’ The 
Sheik favored Great 


Britain, much to Rus- 
sia’s dissatisfaction, for 
the good will of the 
Sheik was a desidera- 
tum in the successful 
development of certain 
Russian territorial plans. 
The Sheik’s heir was 
avowedly Russophile, 
and the Czar’s govern- 
ment was waiting with 
impatience for him to 
succeed his father. At 
least that was what the 
dispatches said, and if 
dispatches say a thing 
often enough it might 
as well be so. 

Foreign news had 
been dull for some time 
and Pop was all wrap- 
ped up in the Sheik. 
There seemed to be a 
cablegram from Suc- 
cush every hour. Ac- 
cording to Pop, ‘‘Matters were ap- 
proaching a crisis.’’ these advices were 
filed by the wire editors faithfully, 
East, West and South ; but their hearts 
were not in Succush for the news of 
the day was the sailing of the inter- 
national yacht races off Sandy Hook. 
They kept everybody, except Trefoyle, 
on the jump. 

The Sheik of Succush was ‘‘nuts’’ 
for Ducey and he pestered Pop to death 
about him. Ducey used to iffquire if 
the Sheik was not dead yet and whether 
the Sheik was willing to box the Czar 
for the gate-money or would he go on 
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— talking him to death. 

One day the Sheik 
lost Ducey his job. 

It was the day of the 
deciding race between 
the British and the 
American yachts. Du- 
cey fooled away most 
of the morning as usual. 
Then he baited Trefoyle 
until the old cable ed- 
itor went out to lunch. 
Pop left him reading an 
old newspaper clipping 
about the family life of 
the Sheik. 

When Ducey had fin- 
ished the clipping he 
leaned back in Pop’s 
chair and blew cigarette 
smoke at the row of 
Almanach de Gotha’s 
Then he grinned and 
pulling toward him a 
heap of the copy paper 
which is everywhere in 
a news office, began to 
write in his running op- 
erator’s hand :— 

‘* LONDON, IO, 13. 
‘*Conpress, New York. 
‘*Succush, 10-13, Sheik 


kidnapped in balloon. Un- 
details. EXCLUSIVE.” 





Turning the sheet 
over, Ducey pencilled 
on the back in minute 
characters, ‘‘ p. u. j.,”’ 
which is informal code 
for ‘‘put up job.” Then 
he began whistling and 
rummaging among the books until 
one of the yacht race reporters looked 
in and inquired if he wanted to go 
down the bay on an extra tug which 
the news association was sending out. 

Half an hour later Ducey was seated 
in the prow of a tug plunging toward 
the Narrows. At the same time Pop 
Trefoyle, his arms half out of his over- 
coat, was frozen in a fat curve over his 
desk. 

Things were certainly doing in Suc- 
cush. A climax of some sort was to 
be expected, but the sensational char- 
acter of it was surprising. Letting his 
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overcoat slip to the floor, he set about 
the launching of a story of international 
affairs which, for importance, would 
make the yacht race look like the sink- 
ing of an oyster sloop with no one on 
board. 

The cable that was stabbed on the 
editor’s hooks ten minutes later, read :— 


‘*SuccusH, Oct. 13.—The Sheik has been 
kidnapped. 

‘This startling information has been ob- 
tained by the correspondent of the Continental 
Press from a source which cannot be divulged, 
but which is of unimpeachable reliability. 
The manner of the Sheik’s abduction was 
dramatic to a degree only possible in this land 
of the mysterious and the unforeseen. He was 
spirited away ina balloon. 
Whither has not been learn- 
ed at this writing. 

‘*To those who have fol- 
lowed the trend of events in 
Succush, the instigators, if 
not the perpetrators, of this 
extraordinary outrage are 
revealed as plainlyasthough 
they had proclaimed their 
design beforehand from the 
housetops. That the emis- 
saries of the Russian Gov- 
ernment have been plan- 
ning for a long time to cir- 
cumvent the Sheik, so per- 
sistently Anglophile, is an 
open secret. That anyone 
should seek to remove him, 
like a stone from the high- 
way, by means as violent 
as they are foul, will fill the 
civilized world with amaze- 
ment. 

‘* The outrageous charac- 
ter of the plot against the 
Sheik is the best evidence 
that its perpetrators worked 
secure in the belief that 
their part would never be 
suspected. Its disclosure 
bids fair to precipitate a 
situation appalling to the 
friends of peace. 

‘*Details of the Sheik’s 
abduction are not available 
at this time.” 


When Galacar, the 
news manager, read the 
cable, he called out to 
the editors to ‘‘hustle 
that Succushstory.’’ On 
his own wire it displaced 
the position of the yachts 
at 12:45, though they 
were bow and bow. 
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The yacht race was over by three 
o’clock, and some of the western news 
that had been held up by the stream of 
nautical bulletins flowing all day from 
the East was allowed to come through. 
In the van of the western news was a 
message from Kansas City to Galacar : 


‘Opposition has not got a line of Sheik 
kidnapping and we have been on the street 
with it overan hour. Sure story is all right?’ 


When the Opposition is beaten you 
rejoice ; but when the Opposition stays 
beaten you get scared. Galacar had a 
chilly feeling of the spine. He sought 
Trefoyle. 


Frozen in a fat curve at his desk. 
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A story of international importance. 


Pop said that the Succush cable read 
‘‘exclusive.’’ The Opposition was 
beaten to a standstill. 

Galacar answered Kansas City :— 


‘*The story isa beat. Hug it.”’ 

Meanwhile Washington came along 
with a story describing the reception of 
the news from Succush at the Capital. 
The Russian embassy discredited the 
dispatch and repudiated the suggestion 
of Russian complicity in the affair ; the 
British ambassador would not talk, but 
appeared disturbed by the news. The 
Washington correspondent wound up 
with some original speculations on the 
attitude which the United States would 
assume in the event of war between 
England and Russia. At the end of 
the dispatch he asked: ‘‘ Where did 
you get this story, anyway ?”’ 
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All of a sudden the air was full of 
the Sheik of Succush. 
Polite Boston telegraphed :— 


‘*We should like to have some more Sheik. 
Congrats on big beat.’’ 


Then Pittsburg : 


“*Can’t you give us details of Sheik’s abduc- 
tion? The Opposition is beginning to steal 
our story.”’ 


Cincinnati :— 


‘*We ought to have London or St. Peters- 
burg end of Sheik story. Opposition still 
guessing. How did we do it?”’ 


St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Albany and even the little one- 
horse towns came along with their 
queries and remarks. To all Galacar 
replied as he had to Kansas City, but 
he was beginning to scratch his beard. 

Then brutal Chicago :— 


‘Can't you get official confirmation of 
Sheik story? Something queer looking 
about it.”’ 


Galacar got up. At thesame instant 
an office boy let another message sail 
across the table to him. It was from 
Philadelphia :— 


‘Opposition out here with denial of Sheik 
kidnapping. Prints London cable saying 
Shiek still in Succush and all well. Are 
we safe?”’ 


Galacar gained the cable room. 

‘* Say, Pop, look here—”’ 

At that moment the cable wire op- 
erator handed ina pencilled message. 
Galacar and Trefoyle read it together : 

‘* LONDON, 4:30 p. 

‘*Conpress, New York. 

‘‘ Night extras print Washington scare story 
about kidnapping Sheik Succush balloon. 
What is it?”’ 


‘* What in snakes does that mean ?”’ 
exclaimed Pop, bending over the cable 
and stuffing his pipe with a quick fin- 
ger. 

‘‘TIt means,’’ said Galacar, ‘‘ that 
you and I ought to be driving hacks. 
We've been planted, that’s all. Let’s 
see that Sheik cable quick.”’ 

Pop, near to apoplexy, tore Ducey’s 
creation from the hook. 
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Galacar scanned it. ‘‘GreatSnakes!’’ 
he cried, ‘‘ Is that all there was of it? 
Where’s the form copy from the cable 
office ?’’ 

Pop fumbled among the stiff, type- 
written cable forms. ‘‘ Hm, funny I 
can’t find it. Don’t come and tell me 
that that story was a ‘plant,’ Bob. 
Why that story was a wonder. It’s the 
best story I have written for years. 
Kind of thing I was looking for over 
there, too. I didn’t expect the balloon 
business, but things have been going on 
so that I was ready for anything.”’ 

‘*Ducey wrote this,’’ commented 
Galacar who was still examining the 
sheet of paper. I lethim go at noon 
for the day.” 

‘*It might be,’’ said Pop gamely, 
‘‘that the correspondent had to slip 
that dispatch straight through to us 
without sending it via London.’’ 

‘‘It might be,’’ replied Galacar, 
‘* but it isn’t. What does this mean ?’’ 
and he laid the paper back upwards 
on the desk and drew a slow circle 
around the tiny ‘‘ p. u. j.’’ 

Pop’s nose approached the circle. 
** Well I am d——d,’’ he said earnestly. 
‘* Bob, I haven’t had a game put on me 
since I killed the Prince of Wales in ’84. 
But that never got out of the office. 
Curse it, Bob, that story was too good 
to bea fake. If I wasn’t going to mur- 
der Ducey, I would like to take my hat 
off to him for inventing such beautiful 
ground-work.”’ 

‘* You see, Pop,’’ said Galacar, as if 
explaining something, ‘‘ we are ‘it’; 
‘it’ from Boston to Fran. If we had 
only sent what Ducey wrote—this stuff, 
just as it is, why, we might ‘ kill’ it 
even now. We could say it was due to 
an error in cable or something like 
that. But your story—good Lord !— 
you piped it up so that we can't get out 
of it. It looked so real that it went 
clean through me, and it’s been on the 
street for hours. Now the Opposition 
is out with a denial, and they are hol- 
lering on the wire for their lives. We’ve 
got to take it back, Pop; we’ve got to 
eat it.” 

Galacar sat down in a chair near the 
desk and stared unseeingly at the wall 
of books. He knew what the ‘‘break”’ 





meant to the Continental News Asso- 
ciation, and he knew what it meant to 
himself, too. He wished he could go 
on sitting in that chair indefinitely with- 
out explaining anything. 

Pop blue a succession of blue loops 
from his pipe and laid it on the desk. 

‘* Bob,” he said suddenly, buttoning 
his coat, ‘‘ I swear I can't bear to see 
that story called in. Let her rest awhile. 
If we've got to be ‘it’ we don't have 
to be ‘it’ right away. Please don't 
send out a ‘kill’ now. Stand pat till 
you hear from me. I’ve gotto go out 
and get a drink.”’ 

‘““Stand pat!” Soothe a host of 
scared, wild, roaring editors with gentle 
words of fiction: ‘‘ Disregard Opposi- 
tion's denial ; we stand for Sheik story;” 
‘*Confirmation of Sheik’s abduction 
delayed ;” ‘‘ Expect further news from 
Succush any moment;’’ ‘‘ Keep your 
nerve on Sheik story.” So ran the mes- 
sages from under Galacar’s pencil the 





‘Stand pat till you hear from me.” 
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while hescour- 
\ ed his brain for 
some hint of 
an outlet from 
ye * his desperate 
\N The gag position.What 
jumped could he do? 
into my What could 
eae. Pop do? Gal- 
acar was sick of the newspaper business. 
He watched the minute hand of his 
watch creep toward five o’clock. There 
was still time to ‘‘kill’’ the story, but 
to what good ? 

The day's report closed in a cloud of 
despair. The shadow of the Sheik of 
Succush seemed to envelop the New 
York office of the Continental Press. 

There was no night service at that 
time. When Galacar reached his desk 
the next morning he found a note from 
Ducey, which read :— 

‘*T guess you don’t want me any 
more. I did not think even Pop 
would bite on that yarn. That is the 
reason I put in the balloon.’’ 

Galacar tore up the note and read 
the morning papers. These were all 
served by the Opposition. Each of them 
devoted a column to the “absurd and 
mendacious report circulated by a cer- 
tain press association yesterday." There 
was a long dispatch from Succush. It 
ridiculed the report of the Sheik’s ab- 
duction ; described the existence of a 
quiet state of affairs in Succush, and 
devoted space to a statement by the 
Sheik’s physician to the effect that he 
had been in attendance on the Sheik all 
that day and that the latter had at no 
time left his apartments. Supplement- 
ing this were dispatches from St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin, Paris and London empha- 


sizing the baselessness of the report. 
The Russian government, it was stated, 
would take measures to secure the 
punishment of the perpetrators of the 
‘* malicious canard.” 

Galacar scratched his beard and 
squared himself to write the ‘‘crawl,” 
which would have to be communicated 
toall editors. The telegraph instruments 
had begun tochatter the first of the day's 
news when the call-bell in the cable 
room sounded twice, and a moment 
later an office-boy began stabbing cable 
copy on the editors’ hooks along the 
table. Galacar seized one of the float- 
ing sheets of tissue and spread it out 
in front of him. No cable ever came 
in so early, and Pop was not due in 
his room before ten o’clock. ‘This is 
what Galacar read : — 


‘*SuccusH (via courier to frontier) Oct. 14. 
—The disclosure of the plot to abduct the 
Sheik, as contained in the exclusive dispatches 
of the Continental Press yesterday, has com- 
pelled its abandonment. The Sheik was 
brought back to Succush shortly after day- 
light to-day, entering the town by the East 
Gate. He was concealed in a market wagon 
which came from the direction of Orsook. 
The inhabitants are still in ignorance of the 
affair. 

‘*Strenuous efforts are being made to sup- 
press the matter and wholesale denials of the 
story have already been sent out. It has been 
announced that the Sheik is indisposed: and 
confined to his apartments. His silence is 
said to have been secured by bribery or in- 
timidation, though it is also stated that he is 
still ignorant of the real character of his 
assailants. 

‘Should it prove impossible to conceal the 
fact of the Sheik’s abduction, efforts will be 
made to lay the outrage at the door of the 
brigands who some years ago attempted to 
kidnap the Sheik while he 
was on a hunting trip. 

‘*A rigorous censorship 
of despatches has been in- 
stituted and news sent 
through the regular chan- 
nels is wantonly perver- 
ted.’’ 


Galacar read the ca- 
ble through, got up 
and sat down again. 
Then he went in to 
Pop. 

The old man was 
seated with his heels 
on the desk reading the 
‘*Statesman’s Year 
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Book.” He had dark pouch 
es under his eyes and he 
looked remarkably seedy. 

‘“Do you expect me to 
use this?" asked Galacar, 
holding up the sheet and 
grinning in spite of himself. 

‘* Well, I should smile !” 
cried Pop, jerking his feet 
off of the desk and nearly 
upsetting himself. ‘‘ That's 
right off the griddle. The 
correspondent rushed that 
through at a triple urgent 

rate. He had to chase 
across the frontier to send it.” 

‘‘When did you think of this, Pop ?”’ 
asked Galacar, still smiling. 

‘*T thought of that,’’ replied Pop, 
gravely, ‘‘about the eighth drink last 
night. The more I thought about that 
balloon story the more brilliant it 
looked, and I was durned if I would 
see a piece of work like that stepped 
on and laughed at. Then this gag 
jumped into my head. They will think 
there must be something doing and that 
somehow we are ‘on.’ Anyway, the 
public will be all tied up. Go ahead, 
send it out. All the Opposition can do 
is to print the diplomatic denials, and 
nobody believes those, anyhow. Be- 
sides, I've got the wires out of Succush 
under censor. We'll say our corre- 
spondent had to get out of Succush 
because of his fearless work.’’ 

Pop was on his feet in the vehemence 
of his persuasive 
eloquence. 

Galacar scratch- 
ed his beard. ‘‘I 
don’t know that we 
could put ourselves 
in any more of a 
hole than we’re in 
now,’ hesaid, ‘‘ be- 
sides, this is genius, 
and if you’ve got 
the genius, Pop, 
I’ve gotthenerve.”’ 

He looked out of 
the window for a 
moment, and then 
he stuck his head 
into the main office. 

‘*Jump that Suc- 
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cush cable ahead on all wires,’’ he 
shouted. Then to the operators, ‘‘ Break 
on everything you’re sending!’’ 

The cablegram from Succush, via 
the frontier, went east and west and 
south. Galacar passed the worst day in 
his newspaper experience. When Chi- 
cago inquired, ‘‘ What is this, a con 
game?” he swore that Chicago wasn’t 
game enough to edit a religious weekly. 

In some places the editors were afraid 
to print the second Succush story. In 
others the Opposition was howling 
‘‘fakirs’’ until the wretched editors 
went gray-headed and babbled on the 
wire. It was nip and tuck all day 
whether the ‘‘ bluff’ would hold till we 
got ‘‘Good night!’’ But about three 
o’clock Galacar received a message from 
Chicago which altered his opinion of 
that editor. 

‘‘One of the Opposition papers out with re- 
port that part of the British Channel Squad- 
ron ordered to Mediterranean. Printed under 
the caption, ‘Was the Sheik Kidnapped?’ 
Can you get us that report?” 


’ 


‘* Boys,’ shouted the news manager, 
‘we've got ’em going!"’ He ran into 
cable room. 

‘*Pop, you old back number,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘it’s going through! Read that!” 

‘“H’m! Channel Squadron, eh? 
That’s only a _ routine Admiralty 
move.’’ Then Pop looked up and 
closed one eye. ‘‘ But it does come in 
pat, don’t it?’’ he said. 

‘* Pat ?’’ Galacar picked up the mes- 
sage, for he meant 
to have it framed. 
‘* Pop, he said, 
solemnly, ‘‘ we’re 
saved, thanks to 
you and your wind- 
bag cable—and the 
mercy of Provi- 
dence.”’ 

Which was part- 
ly, but not entire- 
ly, what our cor- 
respondent at Suc- 
cush said when he 
got across the fron- 
tier some days later 
disguised as a Mo- 
hammedan _horse- 
trader. 
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A DAUGHTER OF RAASAY 
A TALE OF THE ’45 





By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am plucked of my patrimony by a group of elegant dicers, chief 
among them Sir Robert Volney. Wandering about town in desperation I witness the kid- 
napping of a young woman. I gain access to the house where she is confined and con- 
verse with her until we are surprised by Volney, who seems to be the head devil of the 
affair. He entraps me in an empty room, but I make my escape. A friend takes me all unsus- 
pecting to a secret Jacobite meeting. There, after threats of violence, the company persuade 
me by cooler argument to swear allegiance to the Stuart cause. I stipulate, however, that 
two »f my new friends aid me in attempting the rescue of the lady. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF LOVE AND WAR. 


PPoiLL day the rain had splashed 
f 4 down with an unusual per- 
sistence, but now there was 
a rising wind and a dash of 
clear sky over to the south 
which promised fairer weather. I was 
blithe to see it, for we had our night’s 
work cut out for us, and a driving storm 
would not add to our comfort. 

From my hat, from the elbows of my 
riding-coat and from my boot heels con- 
stant rivulets ran; but I took pains to 
keep the pistols under my doublet dry as 
toast. At the courtyard of the inn I 
flung myself from my horse and strode 
to the taproom where my companions 
awaited me. In truth they were mak- 
ing the best of their circumstances. A 
hot water jug steamed in front of the 
hearth where Creagh lolled in a big arm 
chair. At the table Captain Macdonald 
was compounding a brew by the aid of 
lemons, spices and brandy. Theylooked 
the picture of content and I stood 
streaming in the doorway a moment to 
admire the scene. 

‘“What luck, Montagu?’’ asked 
Creagh. 

‘* They’re at ‘The Jolly Soldier’ all 
right ex route for Epsom,’’ I told him. 
‘* Arrived a half hour before I left. Ham- 
ish Gorm is hanging about there to let 
us know when they start. Volney has 
given orders for a fresh relay of horses, 





so they are to continue their journey 
to-night.”’ 

‘*And the lady ?”’ 

‘*The child looks like an angel of 
grief. She is quite out of hope. Faith, 
her despair took me by the heart.”’ 

‘“My certes! I dare swear it,’’ re- 
turned Donald Roy, dryly. ‘‘And did 
you make yourself known to her ?”’ 

‘* No, she went straight to her room. 
Volney has given it out that the lady is 
his wife and is demented. His man 
Hawkins spreads the report broadcast 
to forestall any appeal she may make 
for help. I talked with the valet in 
the stables. He had much to say about 
how dearly his master and his mistress 
loved each other and what a pity ’twas 
that the lady has lately fallen out of her 
mind by reason of illness. “T'was the 
one thing that spoilt the life of Mr. Ar- 
mitage, who fairly dotes on his sweet 
lady. Lud, yes! And one of her worst 
delusions is that he is not really her 
husband and that he wishes to harm 
her. Oh, they have contrived well 
their precious story to avoid outside in- 
terference,’’ I finished bitterly. 

I found more than one cause to doubt 
the fortunate issue of the enterprise 
upon which we were engaged. Volney 
might take the other road, or he might 
postpone his journey on account of the 
foul weather. Still other contingen- 
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cies rose to my mind but Donald Roy 
and Creagh made light of them. 

‘* Havers! If he is the man you have 
drawn for me he will never be letting a 
smirr of rain interfere with his plans ; 
and as for the other road, it will be a 
river in spate by this time,’’ the High- 
lander reassured me. 

‘* Sure, I'll give you four to one in 
ponies the thing does not miscarry,”’ 
cried Creagh in his rollicking way. 
‘*After the King comes home I’ll dance 
at your wedding, me boy; and here’s 
to Mrs. Montagu that is to be, bedad!”’ 

My wildest dreams had never carried 
me so far as this yet, and I flushed to 
my wig at his words; but the wild 
Irishman only laughed at my remon- 
strance. 

‘* Faith, man, ’tis youorI! ’T'would 
never do for three jolly blades like us 
to steal the lady from her lover and not 
offer another in exchange. No, no! 
Castle Creagh is crying for a mistress, 
and if you don’t spunk up to the lady 
Tony Creagh will.” 











To his humor of daffing I succumbed 
and fell into an extraordinary ease with 
the world. Here I sat in a snug little 
tavern with the two most taking com- 
rades in the world drinking a hot punch 
brewed to a nicety, while outside the 
devil of a storm roared and screamed. 
Faith, the situation was one for com- 
placency. 

As for my companions, they were old 
campaigners, not to be ruffled by the 
slings ofenvious fortune. Captain Don- 
ald Roy was wont to bear with com- 
posure good luck and ill, content to 
sit him down whistling on the sodden 
heath to eat his mouthful of sour brose 
with the same good humor he would 
have displayed at a gathering of his 
clan gentlemen where the table groaned 
with usquebaugh, mountain trout and 
Highland venison. Creagh’s philos- 
ophy, too, was all for taking what the 
gods sent and leaving uncrossed bridges 
tillthe morrow. Was the weather foul ? 
Sure, the sun would soon shine and 
what was a cloak for but to keep out 
the rain? I never knew him lose his 
light gay spirits, and I have seen him 
at many an evil pass. 

The clatter of a horse’s hoofs in the 
courtyard put a period to our festivities. 
Presently rug-headed Hamish Gorm 
entered, a splash of mud from brogues 
to bonnet. 

‘* What news, Hamish ? Has Volney 


started ?’’ I cried. 
‘* What luck, ‘* She would be 
, Montagu?” leaving directly. 


Ta Sassenach iss 
in ta carriage with 
ta daughter of 
MacLeod, and ‘he 
will be a fery goot 
man to stick a dirk 
in what efer,’’ 
fumed the gillie. 
I caught him 
roughly by the 
shoulder There 
will be no dirk 
play this night, 
Hamish Gorm. Do 
you hear that? It 
will be left for your 
betters to settle 
with this man, and 


asked Creagh, 
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if you cannot remember that you will 
just stay here.”’ 

He muttered sullenly that he would 
remember, but it was a great pity if 
Hamish Gorm could not avenge the 
wrongs of the daughter of his chief. 

We rode for some miles along a cross 
country path where the mud was so deep 
that the horses sank to their fetlocks. 
The wind had driven away the rain and 
the night had cleared overhead. There 
were still scudding clouds scouring 
across the face of the moon, but the 
promise was for a clear night. We 
reached the Surrey road and followed it 
along the heath till we came to the 
shadow of three great oaks. Manya 
Dick Turpin of the road had lurked 
under the drooping boughs of these 
same trees and sallied out to the hilltop 
with his ominous cry of ‘‘ Stand and 
deliver!’’ Many a jolly grazier and 
fat squire had yielded up his purse at 
this turn of the road. For a change we 
meant to rum-pad a baronet, and I flat- 
ter myself we made as dashing a trio of 
cullies as any gentlemen of the heath 
among them all. 

It might have been a half-hour after 
we had taken our stand that the rumb- 
ling of a coach came to our ears. The 
horses were splashing through the mud, 
plainly making no great speed. Long 
before we saw the chaise, the cries of 
the postilions urging on the horses were 
to be heard. After an interminable 
period the carriage swung round the 
turn of the road and began to take the 
rise. We caught the postilion at disad- 
vantage as he was flogging the weary 
animals up the brow of the hill. He 
looked up and caught sight of us. 

‘* Out of the way, fellows,’’ he cried 
testily. Next instant he slipped to the 
ground and disappeared inthe darkness, 
crying ‘‘’Ware highwaymen!’’ Inthe 
shine of the coach lamps he had seen 
Creagh’s mask and pistol. The valet 
Watkins, sitting on the box, tried to 
lash up the leaders but Macdonald 
blocked the way with his horse what 
time the Irishman and I gave our atten- 
tion to the occupants of the chaise. 

At the first cry of the postilion a be- 
wigged powdered head had been thrust 
from the window and immediately with- 


drawn. Now I dismounted and went 
forward to open the door. From the 
corner of the coach into which Aileen 
Macleod had withdrawn a pair of bright 
eager eyes looked into my face, but no 
Volney was to be seen. The open door 
opposite explained his disappearance. 
I raised the mask a moment from my 
face, and the girl gave a cry of joy. 

‘** Did you think I had deserted you ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘* Oh, I did not know. I was think- 
ing that perhaps he had killed you. 
I will be thanking God that you are 
alive,’’ she cried, with a sweet little lift 
and tremble to her voice that told me 
tears were near. 

A shot rang out, and then another. 

‘* Excuse me for a moment. I had 
forgot the gentlemen,’’ I said, hastily 
withdrawing my head. 

As I ran round the back of the 
coach, I came plump into Volney. 
Though dressed to make love and not 
war, I’ll do him the justice to say that 
one was as welcome to him as the 
other. He was shining in silver satin 
and blue silk and gold lace, but in 
each hand he carried a great horse 
pistol, one of which was still smoking 
at the barrel. The other he pointed 
at me, but with my sword I thrust up 
the point and it went off harmlessly 
in the air. Then I flung him from me 
and covered him with my _ barker. 
Creagh also was there to emphasize 
the wisdom of discretion. Sir Robert 
Volney was as daring a man as ever 
lived, but he was no fool. He looked 
at my weapon shining on him in the 
moonlight and quietly conceded to him- 
self that the game was against him for 
the moment. From his fingers he 
slipped the rings, and the watch from 
his waistcoat. To carry out our pre- 
tension, I took them and filled my 
pockets with his jewelry. 

‘A black night, my cullies,’’ said 
Volney as easily as you please. 

‘“’The color of your business,’’ I re- 
torted thoughtlessly. 

He started, looking at me very sharp. 

‘« Else you would not be traveling on 
such a night,’’ I explained lamely. 

‘Ah! I think we will not discuss 
my business. As it happens, the lady 
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has no jewelry with her. If you are 
quite through with us, my good fel- 
lows, we'll wish you a pleasant even- 
ing. Watkins, where’s that d——d 
postilion ?’’ 

‘* Softly, Sir Robert! The night’s 
young yet. Will you not spare us fif- 
ten minutes while the horses rest ?’’ pro- 
posed Creagh. 

‘*Oh, if you put it that way,’’ he an- 
swered negligently, his agile mind busy 
with the problem before him. I think 
he began to put two and two together. 
My words might have been a chance 
shot, but when on the heel of them 
Creagh let slip his name, Volney did 
not need to be told that we were not 
regular fly-by-nights. His eyes and his 
ears were intent to pierce our disguises. 

‘* Faith, my bullies, you deserve suc- 
cess if you operate on such nights as 
this. An honest living were easier 
come by; but Lard! not so enticing by a 
deal. Your enterprise is worthy of com- 
mendation and I would wager a pony 
’gainst a pinch of snuff that some day 
you'll be raised to a high position by 
reason of it. How the old catch runs? 
‘And three merry men, and three merry men, 

And three merry men are we, 

As ever did sing three parts in a string, 

All under the gallow’s tree.’ 

If I have to get up in the milkman 
hours, begad, when that day comes I'll 
make it a point to be at Tyburn to see 
your promotion over the heads of hum- 
drum honest folks,’’ he drawled, and at 
the tail of his speech yawned in our 
faces. 

‘* We'll send you cards to the enter- 
tainment when that happy day arrives,” 
laughed Creagh, delighted at the aplomb 
of the Macaroni. 

Donald Roy came up to ask what 
should be done with Watkins. It ap- 
peared that Volney had mistaken him 
for one of us and let fly at him. The fel- 
low lay groaning on the ground as if he 
were on the edge of expiration. I 
stooped down and examined him. ’T'was 
a mere flesh scratch. 

‘‘Nothing the matter but a punc- 
tured wing. All he needs is a kerchief 
round his arm,’’ I said. 

Captain Macdonald looked disgusted 
and a little relieved. 


‘*’ Fore God, he deaved (deafened) me 
with his yammering till I thought him 
about to ship for the other world. These 
Englishers make a geyan work about 
nothing.”’ 

For the moment remembrance of Vol- 
ney had slipped from our minds. As I 
rose to my feet he stepped forward. 
Out flashed his sword and ripped the 
mask from my face. 

‘* Kgad, I thought so,” he chuckled. 
‘*My young friend Montagu repairing his 
fallen fortunes on the road! Won't you 
introduce me to the other gentlemen, or 
would they rather remain incog? Cap- 
tain Claud Duval, your most obedient ! 
Sir Dick Turpin, yours to command! 
Delighted, upon my word, to be rum- 
padded by such distinguished — er — 
knights of the road.” 

‘«'The honor is ours,” answered Creagh 
gravely, returning his bow, but the 
Irishman’s devil-may-care eyes were 
dancing. 

‘A strange fortuity, in faith, that 
our paths have crossed so often of late, 
Montagu. Now I would lay something 
good that our life lines will not cross 
more than once more.”’ 

‘* Why should we meet at all again?” 
Icried. ‘‘ Here is a piece of good turf 
under the moonlight. ’T'were a pity to 
lose it.’’ 

He appeared to consider. ‘‘ As you 
say, the turf is all that is to be de- 
sired and the light will suffice. Why 
not? We get in each other’s way con- 
foundedly, and out of doubt will some 
day have to settle our little difference. 
Well then, if ’twere done ‘twere well 
done quickly. Faith, Mr. Montagu, 
y’are a man after my own heart, ang it 
gives me a vast deal of pleasure to ac- 
cept your proposal. Consider me your 
most obedient to command and _ pro- 
digiously at your service.’’ 

Raffish and flamboyant, he lounged 
forward to the window of the car- 
riage. 

‘*T beg a thousand pardons, sweet, 
for leaving you a few minutes alone,”’ 
he said with his most silken irony. ‘‘I 
am desolated at the necessity, but this 
gentleman has a claim that cannot be 
ignored. Believe me, I shall make the 
absence very short. Dear my life, every 
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instant that I am from you is snatched 
from Paradise. Fain would I be with 
you alway, but stern duty’’—the villain 
stopped to draw a plaintive and theatric 
sigh—‘‘ calls me to attend once for all 
to a matter of small moment. Anon I 
shall be with you, life of my life.’’ 

She looked at him as if he were the 
dirt beneath her feet, and still he smiled 
his winsome smile, carrying on the 
mock pretense that she was devoted 
to him. 

‘* Ah, sweet my heart!’’ he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ ‘twere cheap to die for such 
a loving look from thee. All Heaven 
lies in it. "Tis better far to live for 
many more of such.” 

There was a rush of feet and a flash 
of steel. Donald Roy leaped forward 
just in time, and the next moment 
Hamish Gorm lay stretched on the turf, 
muttering Gaelic oaths and tearing at 
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the sod with his dirk in an impotent 
rage. Sir Robert looked down at the 
prostrate man with his inscrutable smile. 

‘*Your friend from the Highlands is 
in a vast hurry, Montagu. He can't 
even wait till you have had your chance 
tocarve me. Well, are you ready to be- 
gin the argument ?” 

“Quite at your command. There isa 
bit of firm turf beyond the oaks. If you 
will lead the way I shall be with you 
anon.” 

“Tud. [had forgot. You have your 
adieux to make to the lady. Pray do 
not let me hurry you,” hesaid urbanely, 
as he picked his way daintily through 
the mud. 

When he had gone I turned to the 
girl. 

‘* You shall be quit of him,” I told 
her. You may rely on my friends—if 
the worst happens. They will take you 
to Montagu Grange, 
and my brother 
Charles will push on 
with you to Scot- 
land. In this coun- 
try you would not 
be safe from him 
while he lives.” 

Her face was like 
the snow. 

‘Iss there noother 
way whatever ?”’ she 
cried. ‘‘Must you 
be fighting with this 
man for me, and you 
only a boy? Oh, I 
could be wishing for 
my brother Malcolm 
or some of the good 
claymores on the 
braes of Raasay !”’ 

The vanity in me 
was stung by her 
words. 

‘*T’m not such a 
boy neither, and 
Angelo judged me a 
good pupil. You 
might find a worse 
champion.” 

‘‘Oh, it iss the 
good friend you are 
to me, and I am 
loving you for it, 


‘* Your friend 
is in a hurry, 
Montagu.” 
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but I think of 
you.” 

My pulse leaped and my eyes burned, 
but I answered lightly: 

‘Fora change think of what may 
happen to him, and maybe to pass the 
time you might put up a bit prayer for 
me.”’ 

‘* Believe me, I will be doing that 
same,” she cried with shining eyes, and 
before | divined her intent had stooped 
to kiss my hand that rested on the coach 
door. 

My heart lilted as I crossed the heath 
to where the others were waiting for 
me beyond the dip of the hillock. 

‘* Faith, | began to think you had 
forgotten me and gone off with the lady 
yourself,” laughed Volney. 

I flung off my cloak and my inner 
coat, for though the night was chill I 
knew I should be warm enough when 
once we got to work. Then, strangely 
enough, an unaccountable reluctance 
to engage came over me, andI stood 
tracing figures on the heath with the 
point of my small-sword. 

‘* Are youready?’’ asked the baronet. 

I broke out impetuously. ‘‘ Sir Rob- 
ert, you have ruined many. Your vic- 
tims are to be counted by the score. I 
myself am one. But- this girl shall not 
be added to the list. I have sworn it; 
so have my friends. ‘There is still time 
for you to leave unhurt if you desire it, 
but if we once cross swords one of us 
must die.”’ 

‘* And, prithee, Mr. Montagu, why 
came we here ?”’ 

‘* Yet even now if you will desist—”’ 

His caustic insolent laugh rang out 
gaily as he mouthed the speech of Ty- 
balt in actor fashion. 


what may happen to 


‘** What, drawn, and talk of peace? 
the word 
As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee ; 
Have at thee, coward.’ ”’ 


I hate 


I drew back from his playful lunge. 

‘* Very well. Have it your own way. 
But you must have some one to act for 
you. Perhaps Captain Mac—er—the 
gentleman on your right—will second 
you.”’ 

Donald Roy drew himself up haught 
ily. ‘‘ Feint-a bit of it! I'm on the 
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other side of the dyke. Man, Montagu! 
I'm wondering at you, and him wrong- 
ing a Hieland lassie. Gin he waits till 
I stand back of him he'll go wantin’, ye 
may lippen (trust) to that.” 

‘* Then it'll have to be you, Tony,” 
I said, turning to Creagh. ‘‘ Guard, 
Sir Robert !”’ 

‘** Sdeath ! You're gettingin a hurry, 
Mr. Montagu. I see you're keen after 
that ‘ Hic Jacet ’I promised you. Lard! 
I vow you shall have it.” 

Under the shifting moonlight we fell 
to work on the dripping heath. We 
were not unevenly matched considering 
the time and the circumstances. I had 
in my favor youth, an active life, and a 
wrist of steel. At least I was a strong 
swordsman, even though I could not 
pretend to anything like the mastery of 
the weapon which he possessed. To 
some extent his superior skill was neu- 
tralized by the dim light. He had been 
used to win his fights as much with his 
head as with his hand, to read his oppo- 
nent’s intention in advance from the 
eyes while he concealed his own; but 
the darkness, combined with my wooden 
face, made this impossible now. Every 
turn and trick of the game he knew, but 
the shifting shine and shadow discon- 
certed him. More than once I heard 
him curse softly when at a critical mo- 
ment the scudding clouds drifted across 
the moon in time to save me 

He had the better of me throughout, 
but somehow I blundered through with- 
out letting him find the chance for which 
he looked. I kept my head, and par- 
ried by sheer luck his brilliant lunges. 
I broke ground and won free—if but 
barely—from hisincessant attack. More 
than once he pricked me. A high thrust 
which I diverted too late with the par- 
ade of tierce drew blood. He fleshed 
me again on the riposte by a one-two 
feint in tierce and a thrust in carte. 

‘“* L’art de donner et de ne pas rece- 
voir,’’’ he quoted, as he parried my 
counter-thrust. 

Try as I would I could not get behind 
that woriderful guard of his. It was 
easy, graceful, careless almost, but it 
was sure. His point was a gleaming 
flash of light, but it never wavered from 
my body line. 
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A darker cloud obscured the moon, 
and by common consent we rested. 

‘Three minutes for good-byes,” said 
Volney suggestively. 

‘* Oh, my friends need not order the 
hearse yet—at least for me. Of course, 
if it would be any convenience —” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Faith, you improve 
on acquaintance, Mr. Montagu, like 
good wine or—to stick to the same color 
—the taste of the lady’s lips.” 

I looked blackly at him. 
pretend——?”’ 

‘*O, I pretend nothing. Kiss and 
never tell, egad! Too bad they’re not 
for you, too, Montagu.”’ 

‘*T see that Sir Robert Volney has 
added another accomplishment to his 
vices.” 

‘* And that is—?” 

‘‘He can couple a woman’s name 
with the hint of a slanderous lie.’’ 

Sir Robert turned to Creagh and 
waved a hand at me, shaking his head 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ The country boor in 
evidence again. Curious how it will 
crop out. Ah, Mr. Montagu! The 
moon shines bright again. Shall we 
have the pleasure of renewing our little 
debate ?”’ 

I nodded curtly. 
ment to say : 

‘* You have a strong wrist and a pro- 
digious good fence, Mr. Montagu, but 
if you will pardon a word of criticism, 
I think your guard too high.” 

‘‘Y’are not here to instruct me, Sir 
Robert, but—’”’ 

‘*To kill you. Quite so!” he inter- 
rupted jauntily. ‘‘ Still, a friendly word 
of caution—and the guard 7s overhigh ! 
‘Tis the same fault my third had. I 
ran under it and—” He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘‘Was that the boy you killed for 
defending his sister?’’ I asked inso- 
lently. 

Apparently my hit did not pierce the 
skin. ‘‘ No, I’ve forgot the nomina- 
tion of the gentleman. What matter? 
He has long been food for worms. Par- 
don me, I see blood trickling down 
your sword arm. Allow me to offer 
my kerchief.”’ 

‘Thanks ! 
ready ?” 


‘* Do you 


He stopped a mo- 


"Twill do as it is. Art 
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‘Lard, yes! And guard lower, an’ 


you love me. The high guard is the 
one fault—Well parried, Montagu !—I 
find in Angelo’s pupils. Correcting 
that, you would have made a rare 
swordsman in time.” 

His use of the subjunctive did not 
escape me. ‘‘I'm not dead yet,” I 
panted. 

I parried a feint wue-deux, in carte, 
with the parade in semi-circle, and he 
came over my blade, thrusting low in 
carte. His laugh rang out as clear as 
a boy's, and the great eyes of the man 
blazed with the joy of fight. 

‘* Gad, you’re quick to take my mean- 
ing! Ah! You nearly began the long 
journey that time, my friend.” 

He had broken ground apparently in 
disorder, and by the feel of his sword I 
made sure he had in mind to parry ; 
but the man was as full of tricks as the 
French King Louis, and with incredible 
swiftness he sent a straight thrust in 
high tieree—a thrust which sharply 
stung my ribs only, since I had flung 
myself aside in time to save my vitals. 

After that came the end. He caught 
me full and fair in the side of the neck. 
A moist stifling filled my throat and the 
turf whirled up to meet the sky. I knew 
nothing but a mad surge of rage that 
he had cut me to pieces and I had never 
touched him once. As I went down I 
flung myself forward at him wildly. It 
is to be presumed that he was off guard 
for the moment, supposing me a man 
already dead. My blade slipped along 
his, lurched farther forward, at last 
struck something soft and ripped down. 
A hundred crimson points zig-zagged 
before my eyes, and I dropped down 
into unconsciousness in a heap. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


Languidly I came back to a world 
that faded and grew clear again most 
puzzlingly, that danced and jerked to 
and fro in oddly irresponsible fashion. 
At first too deadly weary to explain the 
situation to myself, I presently made 
out that I was in a coach which lurched 
prodigiously and filled me with sharp 











A Daughter 


pains. Fronting me, was the apparent 
ly lifeless body of a man propped in the 
corner with the head against the cush 
ions, the white face grinning horribly 
at me. "I‘was the face of Volney. I 
stirred to get it out of my line of vision, 
and a soft firm hand restrained me 
gently. 


Drawn by Stuart Travis 


of Raasay. 


‘You are not to be stir 
voice said. Then to hersel owne! 
added, ever so softly and so happily, 
‘*Thaing do Dhia (Thank God)! He 
iss alive-—He iss alive ! '” 

I pointed feebly a leaden finger at the 
white face over against me th 
shine of the moon on it. 


sweet 


He parried my coun 
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‘* Dead ?”’ 

‘‘No. He hass just fainted. You 
are not to talk!” 

‘* And Donald Roy--?” 

The imperious little hand slipped 
to cover my mouth, and Kenneth Mon- 
tagu kissed it where it lay. For a min- 
ute she did not lift the hand, what time 
I lay in a dream of warm happiness. A 
chuckle from the opposite seat aroused 
me. The eyes in the colorless face had 
opened, and Volney sat looking at us 
with an ironic smile. 

‘‘IT must have fallen asleep—and be- 
fore a lady. A thousand apologies ! 
And for awakening so inopportunely, 
ten thousand more!” 

The flush of alarmed maiden modesty 
flooded her cheek. 

‘* You are to lie still, else the wound 
will break out again,’’ she said sharply. 

‘* Faith, it has broken out,” he feebly 
laughed, pretending to misunderstand. 
Then, ‘‘ Oh, you mean the sword cut. 
Twould never open after it has been 
dressed by so fair a leech.” 

He looked at me with an odd sort of 
friendliness. 

‘‘Egad, Montagu, had either of us 
driven but a finger’s breadth to left we 
had made sure work and saved the doc- 
tors a vast deal of pother. Where did 
you learn that mad lunge of yours ? Me- 
thought I had you speeding to kingdom 
come, and, Lard! you skewered me 
bravely. ’Slife, ‘tis an uncertain world 
this! Here we ride back together to the 
inn and no man can say which of us has 
more than he can carry.’’ 

But I had no mind for badinage, and 
I turned my face from him sullenly. 
Silence fell till we jolted jnto the court- 
yard of ‘‘ The Jolly Soldier,’’ where 
Creagh, Macdonald and Hamish Gorm, 
having dismounted from their horses, 
waited to carry us intothe house. By 
an odd chance Volney and I were put in 
the same room, the inn being full, and 
there Macdonald nursed us both, Creagh 
being for the most part absent in London. 

Lying there day after day the baronet 
and I came in time to an odd liking for 
each other, discussing our affairs frank- 
ly with certain reservations. Once 


he commented on the strangeness of it. 

‘‘A singular creature is man, Mon- 
tagu! Here are we two as friendly as 
—as brothers I had almost said, but 
most brothers hate each other with good 
cause. A while since we were for slaying; 
naught but cold steel would let out our 
heat ; and now—I swear I have for you 
a vast liking. Will it la t, think you?” 

‘* Till we are on our feet again,” I 
answered. 

‘‘T suppose you are right,” he re- 
plied, with the first touch of despond- 
ency I had ever heard in his voice. 
‘* The devil of it is that when I want a 
thing I never rest till I get it, and after 
I have won it I don’t care for it.”’ 

‘‘I’m an obstinate man myself,” I 
said. 

‘“Yes, I know. And when I say 
I'll do a thing and you say I shan’t 
nothing on earth can keep us from the 
small sword.” 

‘“Did you never spare a victim— 
never draw back before the evil was 
done ?”’ I asked curiously. 

‘*Many a time, but never when the 
incentive to the chase was so great as 
now. In this case—to pass by the ac- 
knowledged charms of the lady—I find 
two reasons for continuing: her proud 
coyness and your defense of her. Be 
sure I shall not fail.’’ 

‘“‘T think you will,’’ I answered 
quietly. 

But as the days passed I observed a 
gradual change in Volney’s attitude 
toward the Highland lass. Macdonald 
had found a temporary home for her at 
the house of a kind-hearted widow and 
so long as we were in danger the girl 
and her gray-haired friend came often to 
offer their services in nursing. Aileen 
treated the baronet with such shy, gen- 
tle womanliness, that he was moved 
not alittle from hiscynical, ironic gaiety. 

More than once I caught on his 
face a pain of wistfulness that told me 
of another man beneath the polished, 
heartless Macaroni. For the moment 
I knew he repented of his attempted 
wrong, though I could not know that 
the day of manly reparation would 
come to blot out his sin against her. 


(7o be continued.) 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF ROSE 


By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


THINKING IT 


HAVEN’T known the Lieutenant long, 
if but he and Rose have known each other 

since her pinafore days. I believe he 
thinks me Literary with a capital L. I rather 
blame Rose for that. He acts 
a little afraid of me. I wish 
he wasn’t. He is just back 
from the Philippines, and I 
wanted to hear his account 
of what he had been doing 
there—something very well 
worth while, so Congress 
said—but he wouldn’t talk 
much. 

‘Glad you're home?" I 
askel, unnecessarily. He 
smiled for answer, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, looked 
about the room with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“The Aphrodite got into 
New York harbor Saturday, 
he said; ‘“‘I spent Sunday 
with my sister’’—this was 
Monday—‘‘and came back 
to-day—on business.’’ 

Then he picked a piece of 
a blue ribbon out of Rose’s 
work-basket. I never have 
a work-basket. I have some 
needles and thread in an ex- 
candy-box. 

‘What dainty little things 
she has!’’ he remarked. 

I answered, “Yes. And did you really 
manage to get up those sunken ships?” : 

**Only one of them,’’ he replied in a bored 
way. ‘Do you think she’ll be in soon?” 

There was no need of a reply. The door 
opened and Rose came in. Such a sunshiny, 
bright-petalled Rose. She looked disgrace- 
fully pretty. Her hat, made by a little, un- 
known French milliner, who adores her, was 
a dream. Her gray, tailor gown, built by 
Isaac Rosenbaum, over on the East Side, had, 





Disgracefully pretty 


OVER 


as it clothed her slender shape, a Parisian air 
that belied its Hebraic origin. She carried a 
big bunch of yellow daffies. 

‘*See, Cherie,"’ she cried; 
come.”’ 

Then she caught sight of 
the Lieutenant. 

‘*Why, Ted,”’ with a rush 
toward him, ‘‘ vou dear old 
thing.’’ 

And the ‘‘ dear old thing’ 
managed to find both her 
hands and to hold them a 
sufficiently long time, too. 
He finally let them go, and 
the daffies fell down and 
they must both pick them 
up. And when they raised 
their heads, if she hadn’t 
been as blind as a bat or as 
love could make her, she 
must have read in 
But she said : 

‘*How nice it is to see 
you,’’ and took off her hat 
and fluffed her pompadour 
into shape. She sat dgwn 
on the couch and leaned back 
against the dark red pillows. 
Rose is of an artistic nature, 
and instinctively chooses the 
right attitude. I sat on a 
low stool by the window, 
with my elbows on my 
knees. My shoulders were humped up, and 
I knew the light fell on my face through 
greenish yellow shades—the landlord will 
not change them. But it didn’t matter. The 
Lieutenant didn’t see me. He was looking 
at Rose. 

‘* How does it feel to be a 1 
quired, saucily. 

** Don’t know.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t deny it. I read all about it. Or 
rather, Cherie read it to me,’”’ she added, 


spring has 


his eyes- 


ro?’’ she in- 
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truthfully. ‘‘It was great,’’ she went on. 
‘“‘We are so proud of you. Has he told 
you all about it?” turning to me. 

‘*He won't tell me a word,” I said. 

‘‘He always was obstinate. Well, Ted, 
how are laurel wreaths worn now?” Rose is 
frivolous sometimes. 

**In much the same way as golden crowns,”’ 
he replied, looking admiringly at her yellow 
locks. Rose clapped her hands. 

‘*Pretty good for a sailor fresh from the 
society of black ladies,’’ she cried. 

The conversation was getting uninterest- 
ing and I started to go. 

‘*You're not going back to work?’’ said 
Rose, pulling me down on the couch beside 
her. As I was then within his range of vision, 
the Lieutenant was obliged to look at me. It 
was the first time that afternoon, I believe, 
that he had really seen me. 

‘**You must have met me before,’ 
pertly. He irritated me. 

** You are pale,’’ he began. 

‘*You're not,’’ I interrupted. Indeed his 
face was as brown as an Indian’s. How good 
he was to look at! How could Rose have pre- 
ferred—well, it’s not my affair. 

‘I dropped into the club, Saturday,’ Ted 
was saying. ‘* Not many there. The fellows 
have begun to go into the country. Bully 
good golfing weather. I heard a bit of news, 
though, that staggered me, by Jove! Paul 
Center's engaged. Fancy old Paul! ”’ 

‘**Why do you say, ‘Fancy old Paul?’ ” 
asked Rose in an indescribable voice. 

‘Oh, I hardly know. Only Paul never 
seemed the marrying sort. Always went in 
for sport; horses and all that. Must have 
been sudden. He was allright when I went 
away.” 

‘*He’s all right now,” said I. 

**Do you know the girl ?’’ he asked quickly. 

‘* Does she know——’”’ and Rose giggled. 

‘““What’s the joke?” The Lieutenant 
looked puzzled. 

‘“ Why don't you tell him, Cherie ?’ 

Rose was fingering a heart-shaped locket, a 
foolish affair, given her recently. 

‘Why don’t vou tell him ?’’ she repeated. 

The Lientenant looked at me and straight- 
ened himself in his chair. I saw that one 
hand held the bit of blue ribbon in an 
iron grip and the other was clenched on 
his knee. My heart ached,for him. To 
come back from the Philippines and find the 
girl you love engaged to another man, and 
to such an unexpected sort of man as Paul,— 
it was hard. His face turned white under its 


I said 
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tan and his eyes looked 
mine. 

‘It isn’t,’’ he began, in a low tone. 

I nodded. 

Te,” eee. “ae 

Rose still toyed with the locket. Suddenly 
she pressed the spring and leaned toward the 
Lieutenant. 

‘*Isn't it good of him ?’’ she asked. 

The Lieutenant bit his lip, looked from her 
happy, unconscious face to me, and back at 
the locket. He pulled himself together with 
an evident effort, took Rose’s hand and kissed 
it tenderly. 

‘*How glad I am,” he said. 
an old friend's good wishes, won’t you ?’ 

* * * * 7 


appealingly into 


, 


“oe You'll take 


‘**Cherie,’’ said Rose suddenly ,—we were at 
dinner and she was daintily peeling a tan- 


gerine. ‘‘Do you know, I believe Ted is in 
love.’’ 

She was deeper than I thought. She Aad 
seen it. 


‘*Nonsense,’’ said I. ‘* You imagine it.’’ 

‘*O, well, you needn’t be angry. I couldn't 
help seeing. I’ve got eyes.” 

‘* How can you speak of it in that heartless 
way ?” I asked, really disappointed. This was 
a side of Rose that I had never seen. She was 
always tender-hearted, except when she was 
unconsciously cruel. 

‘*Heartless!’’ She dropped the little 
golden ball into her plate and stared at me 
out of two big, surprised gray eyes. ‘‘I didn't 
mea‘: to be heartless.” 

‘‘Well, it sounded so;’ I insisted; ‘ to 
speak in that way of a man wlio loves a 
woman with all his heart and knows that the 
woman doesn’t love him——"’ 

Rose leaned across the table. 

‘*But don’t you, Cherie ?’’ she asked. 

‘** Don't I?’ I gasped. 

‘* He’s such a dear boy,”’ she continued. 

‘Such a dear boy !’’ Lechoed stupidly. 

‘“*T saw the look he gave you when you 
told him I was engaged to Paul. It was as 
though he envied our—our happiness. Tell 
me, dear, had you refused him ?” 

‘*No, oh, no,” I insisted. 

‘*You’re sure.”’ 

I nodded. 

‘‘But, Cherie, he’s certain to ask you; I 
can tell—” she shook her head knowingly 
‘‘and till then, you’ll—think it over, won't 
you?” 

I looked into the honest gray eyes raised 
to mine. 

‘Till then,” I said gently, ‘‘ I'll think it over.’ 


ON BEING BORED. 


“ Y house is too little to live in,’’ I 
M quoted. 
“Oh! what would I doin a Flat? 
‘With a Bore for a Caller, 


*“Tt seems even Smaller, 
‘“ There’s nothing so Strange about That.”’ 


Rose brushed out her pretty hair and held 
a strand of it to the light. 

‘‘T must have it singed to-morrow,’’ she 
said, and then, with a yawn, ‘‘ What queer 
little rhymes Gelett Burgess does write !”’ 

‘*Rose,’’ said I, viciously pulling out my 
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own hairpins, ‘‘ there are moments when you 
really disappoint me. And this,” I added 
sadly, ‘‘is one of them.” 

‘*T suppose you mean Mr. Smith,” said 
Rose, still calmly plying her brush. Rose is 
inconsequent, but I understand her. So ' 
replied : 

‘**T do mean Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Smith. How did you guess it?” 

‘Why, the man’s harmless, Cherie, and an 
old friend of Sister Polly’s.’’ 

‘*My dear Rose, I don’t dispute the fact 
of his being an old friend of your sister’s. 
You tell me she is a most amiable woman : 

-but as for being harmless, he most cer- 
tainly is not. Harmless! Do 
vou calla man harmless who 
will sit for hours and play 
three chords on that banjo— 
I'll hide it before he comes 
again—and hums ‘ Ever of 
Thee I'm fondly Dreaming’? 
A man who tells you of every 
dinner and dance he’s been to 
for the last month, when he 
knows you've given up din- 
ners and dances and are being 
independent ? A man who says 
‘I don't think I have seen 
anything of yours lately,’ 
and doesn’t know that your 
first story isn’t published yet 
and won't be for another 
month ?”? And I would have 
gone on indefinitely, only 
Rose stopped mie 

‘** Poor child !"’ she said ; ‘* it 
was pretty hard for you. I 
didn’t realize how disagree- 
ble he would seem. You see 
I’m used to him. I know he 
can’t sing. I didn't, even 
notice what he tried to-night. 
But I always put the banjo 
within his reach. It pleases 
him and doesn't hurt me——’’ 

‘*But it’s death to the frog 
—meaning me,” I put in. 

‘Poor Cherie!" she said 
penitentially it was too bad. 
I won’t do it again. gut he 
is really very difficult to talk 
with $3 


William 





You see,’’ here she leaned towards me, confi- 
dentially, ‘‘ 1 am not listening to him at all.’’ 

‘* Not listening ?’’ 

‘*No, ’m—I'm planning my clothes.”’ 

** Clothes ?’’ I repeated. 

‘“Yes, new gowns, you know 
next summer.”’ 

She leaned back comfortably, now that the 
confession was over, and offered this further 
explanation : 

‘I’ve been doing it for som now. I 
have everything arranged except the hats. I 
shall do those next week. Iam going to din- 
ner with him Wednesday.”’ 

‘Rose,”’ said I, humbly, ‘‘I bow to you. I 
have learned from you _ to- 
night a lesson which goes far 
beyond anything the most blasé 
society woman could teach me. 
My innocent Puritan maid, 
would you mind telling a poor 
ignorant girl such as you see 
before you, how sucha stu- 
pendous scheme for the miti- 
gation of bores came to be ar- 
ranged and carried out with 
such marked success? For 
that it Aas succeeded there 
can be no doubt 

“*T knew you'd guy me,”’ 
she began, ‘‘but I couldn't 
bear to have you think I was 
really interested in him. You 
are so bright 

‘Bright,’’ I interrupted; 
“IT ama dolt; a plain out and 
out idiot. Oh, the hours I’ve 

wasted on people whom I 
have to know, people whom I 

have to see! Hours when 

my brain reeled with the ef- 

fort to keep pace with the 
monologues they spoke con- 

cerning themselves and other 

things in which I was not in- 
terested. I see, now, I hada 
conscience. I will no longer 

4 haveaconscience. | will ‘ con- 
= tinue tosmile,’ like the 
- old mat n the stile, 
S@reomeg Dut I will think only of 
> things tl please me. 


Things for 





I will say Yes? and 
At.” I rudely interrupted. Her tailor gown built by Isaac ‘No ' at decent inter- 
“Well, at, she agreed. Rosenbaum. vals — but, Rose, "I 


‘* But you shouldn't let people 
bore you se,’’ she went on. ‘ You should 
think of somethiag pleasant.’ 

‘Something pleasant!’ I echoed ; ‘‘ some- 
thing pleasant, and Mr. William Smith in the 
room !’’ 

‘‘Cherie,’’ said Rose with much dignity. 
‘‘You know why I receive him. If mamma 
should ever know that I would not let him 
call, she would consider me guilty of great 
rudeness towards our old neighbor's son and 
it would grieve her. I wiil confess to you, 
that for a gentleman—and he 7s one, dear 
he is about as stupid and tiresome a person 
as | ever knew. But he seldom bores me. 


broke off suddenly, ‘‘to- 

night, when Mr. Smit‘: asked what you 
thought of the last verse of that lullaby, do 
you know what you answered 

‘“Why, I said, ‘It’s very sweet 

‘“No,”’ I replied. ‘You sai 
cheap.’ ”’ 

‘*Good gracious!” she gasped; ‘‘I must 
have been thinking of my blue evening gown.” 

‘*He had sung :t three times,’’ I explained. 
‘*He wrote it himself.’’ 

‘*Good gracious !’’ said Rose again. 


Didn’t I ?”’ 
It’s very 


‘I begin to see,’’ said I, ‘‘ that in spite of 
the brilliance of vour idea and the cleverness 
of its execution, it has its drawbacks.’’ 
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‘*Well,’’ said Rose, rising to the occasion, 
and to turn out the gas in the hall, ‘‘it's 
like wireless telegraphy, it hasn’t been per- 
fected yet, but I think the idea is all right.”’ 

‘*T think so too,”’ said I meekly. 

I felt my way through the hall to my 
own room—we had our first gas bill last 
week and are living in semi-darkness till we 
get over the shock. 

I reached my haven of rest and lighted a 
ghostly little candle on my desk. From out 


its birchbark frame Rose’s pictured face 
looked into mine. 
‘It’s very good,’’ I said to myself. ‘So 


like her, so like her,’’I repeated ; more slowly, 
leaning nearer to it and searching vaguely for 
something—something—ah, yes, that was it. 
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The very expression she had worn to-night 
when she had said to Mr. Smith, ‘It’s very 
cheap.’’ And, yes, it was the very same look 
she had the other night when I was telling 
her of the state cf affairs in the Philippines. 
What was it she had said then? I put my 
hand to my head. That was it. When I had 
finished, she said: ‘‘ It’s very short.’’ And I 
had thought she referred to my interesting 
account—it was interesting—I had had it ex- 
plained to me the evening before. 

‘* It’s very short,’’ I muttered to myself, as 
I extinguished my tired and sputtering candle. 
Rose’s new golf skirt had been sent home 
that day. There was some fault she had 
found with it. Could she have meant—perish 
the thought! 


THE POET'S SOCIAL GUIDE 





Drawn by Harper Pennington. 


In eating pie you must observe 
This rule—don’t use your knife ! 
For if you do, no heiress will 
Consent to be your wife. 
You may do other things as bad, 
Or even worse, perhaps ; 
But in society you'll find 
This is an awful lapse. 
And what is more, when you request 


The lady for her hand— 
The one, of course, which holds the purse 
She’ll sniff at your demand. 


THE REASON. 
The reason for the rule above 
Is clear as you could wish : 
If you employ your knife for pie, 
You can’t use it for fish. 
W. W. WHITELOCK. 


‘DE PROFUNDIS 


By NORVELL HARRISON 


( tions hai yawned. The natural forma- 
tions had begun to bore him. So had 
the eager exclamations of the twenty- 

three women who, note-book in hand, ran 

back and forth, peering into every nook and 
cranny of ‘‘The Gipsy Chamber.’’ He eyed 
them disapprovingly. 

‘They are too old and stout to hop around 
so,’’ he mused, sourly. ‘‘And it’s undignified 
to take such a childlike interest in caves and 
things. I wonder what the S’s on their badges 
stand for. Not for Sweet Sixteen, surely! 


Perchance for Scientific Sisters.’ 

His glance passed beyond them to the tall, 
pretty girl who had dined at the table next 
his at ‘‘ The Mansion Inn.’’ ‘‘She’s the only 
natural formation that has made it worth 
while spending an hour and a half in this 
beastly pit,’’ he told himself. ‘I wonder if 


she’s noticed that we are the only young and 
slim people in Luray Cave to-day. ’ 

He moved nearer her, and it did not escape 
him tat she had been gazing in his direction ; 
But now, 


perhaps at the Scientific Sisters. 
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as he approached, she dropped her eyes rather 
hastily to the dark pool of stagnant water 
which lay at one side of the chamber. 

**So,’’ thought Chapman, curiously pleased, 
‘she has noticed it! Bless her pretty heart !’’ 
He began wondering what she would do if 
he should ask her if she wasn’t lonely, too. 
Or say he didn’t believe she remembered him 
and remind her of the day his old friend, Bob, 
introduced them, etc. She might blush and 
hesitate and be lost; and she might even ask 
what had ever become of Bob. On the othe 
hand, she might net. It would certainly be 
risky, but 

‘Ladies and 
the kind gentle- 
man,’ the guide 
called out, ‘‘ we 
now proceed to 
the darkest part 
of the cave. You 
will please follow 
me in single file, 
and if you, sir,”’ 
to Chapman, 
‘‘will take this 
torch and bring 
up the rear, I am 
sure the ladies 
will be most 
grateful to you 
for being a lamp 
unto their feet.”’ 

Chapman took 
the torch that the 
guide brought to 
him, and waited. 
The _ = Scientific 
Sisters, bending 
their bonneted 
heads low to es- 
cape from colli- 
sion with the low 
ceiling of the nar- 
row hallway, began to follow each other out. 

‘It looks like leap-frog,’’ Chapman mur- 
mured. ‘‘ What a picnic for the last one!” 
He turned, smiling, half unconsciously, to 
the pretty girl. The smoky light from his 
torch fell yellow upon her face, and he thought 
—he was sure—that it lit up an answering 
smile. It disappeared at once, and Chapman 
turned half away and looked into the pool. 

“T’ll give her time,’’ he told the slimy 
water. Not look around for several minutes. 
‘“‘By Jove, what ripping hair she’s got!’’ 
After a while he moved the merest thought, 
and out of the tail of his eve he could see a 
woman’s skirt close beside him—a skirt which 
did not move. Presently nothing moved! 
The stillness was absolute. He and that 
skirted person were alone. The torch trem- 
bled in his hand. ‘‘Accidents will happen,”’ 
he told himself. Then something dropped 
like a falling star—splashed and hissed—and 
all was very dark. 

“And I'm three miles from a match,’’ he 
ejaculated, willing that she should at once 
grasp the situation 

**Oh!’’ gasped a voice behind him. ‘' How 


There he held it, horror struck. 





could you be so clumsy? Look in the little 
pockets inside ?’’ 

He turned with a well-done exclamation of 
surprise. ‘‘Who are you? Where are you? 
Are you man or woman? Speak 

“If I were a man,’’ the voice answered 
somewhat tartly, ‘‘I’d know where to find a 
match. / would carry a match-saft 

“It is empty,’’ Chapman sai 
lantly ; ‘‘ they always are.’’ Hey 


lying gal- 
ered darkly. 


‘‘Then we may as well sit down and die. I 
see nothing to wait for.’’ There were tears in 
her voice, but she sternly swallowed them. ‘I 

think,’’ she add-- 


ed that there 
rats close be- 
side me.”’ 

lapman lean- 
ed forward in the 
darkness. She 
must have mov- 
ed a little, for 
his outstretched 


an 


hand touched 
nothing. ‘‘Don’t 
be ifraid,’’ he 
said, reassuring- 
ly. ‘cave rats 
are not vicious. 





vhow, the 
guide will soon 
come back for 
us. They make 
them. In the 
meantime—”’ 

Are you sure 
he will ?’’ 

I know it. 
In the mean- 
time—’’ 
‘How do you 
know 1t ?”’ 

In the mean- 
time I will tell 
you how I know it.’’ He had not meant to 
say this, but the exigencies of the case de- 
nanded it. ‘‘ How far away are you?’ he 
questioned, irrelevantly. 

‘* From what ?”’ 

‘* From—well, from me.’ 

“IT don’t know. I’ve moved three steps 
away from the pool.”’ 

Chapman took his three steps softly. Again 
his outstretched hand touched nothing. 
‘*Which way ?”’ he asked, frowning 

‘*How can I tell? Why? Are you nervous 
in the dark ?”’ 

How sweet her voice was! He stood still 
and thought. ‘‘ Not nervous,’’ he said, final- 
ly, ‘‘ but lonely—very.”’ 

‘Suppose we keep up a brisk 
tion,’’ she said, encouragingly 

‘I've been lonely ever since I first saw Lu- 
ray,’’ Chapman exclaimed. Those big 





conversa- 


ladies made me so. Those g 1 old souls 
with their college letters on their shirts. You 
have no S’s—and, then—there is your hair. 


It is very pretty hair.”’ 
There was a slight pause 
laugh, 


little 
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*“Do you really think my hair is pretty ?”’ 
she asked. 

Chapman, flinging his arms widely in cir- 
cles, took three other steps—-this time in quite 
a new direction. When she spoke, he found 
that it was in quite a wrong direction. 

‘*What are you doing ?”’ she called, from a 
great way off. ‘Or isit rats?” 

‘It is I,”’ he answered indignantly. ‘* I am 
hunting.’’ He made straight for the voice, 
sliding his feet cautiously over the uncertain 
slime. ‘‘ Your hair, you know. I could tell 
you better about it if I were nearer you.”’ 

‘**Perhaps you had better not. Put it off,’’ 
she suggested. ‘*I don’t believe you'll ever 
be any nearer.”’ 

“If I had known you would not mind,’’ he 
said, still groping, ‘‘I would have mentioned 
it earlier in the day. At the inn at dinner I 
looked at it a great many times. Also at 
other features, which I am beginning to for- 
get. I—I feel that we are wasting time.”’ 

‘* How so ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Those plump females may be back at any 
moment. D—n! You can see that, can’t 
you?” 

A portion of these remarks was uttered in 4 
very low tone indeed. But she was evidently 
closer than he thought. 

‘*T heard it,’’ she said, coldly. 

‘‘T hit my head,’’ he explained, apologet- 
ically. ‘‘I’m sorry, but it’s all your fault. 
Did you ever go to Jersey on a foggy night ? 
They ring a bell from the slip, and the boat 
steers for the noise.’’ 

** Well ?”’ 

‘*Can you whistle ?”’ he asked. 

‘* No,’ she said. 

‘* You can sing ?”’ 

He, 

‘* A trifle?” he pleaded. 

‘* A few bars,” she admitted, reluctantly. 

‘*Sing them,” he commanded, triumphant- 
ly. ‘*Sing them over and over.” 


There was that in his voice that brooked no 
denial. She sang: 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Tui ta ta de. ‘ 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Tum ta ta de. 

My country ————__” 


At the third *‘ country ’’ she felt something 
brush her skirt. Then somebody seized her 
hand and whispered jubilantly. © 

‘I've seen stars getting here. But it was 
worth it. And now I’m going to reward my- 
self by a look at just one more star.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’ she asked, disen- 
gaging her hand with a laugh. 

‘*T mean,” said Chapman, ‘‘ that I dare say 
I have a match afterall. Ah! I find I have. 
In—just—three —seconds we will—’ 

He found the dry spot that he was leoking 
for and flared the lighted match close to the 
smiling face. There he held it, horror-struck, 
until the flame threatened to scorch the 
smooth bands of gray hair which lay below 
her bonnet, and the charred ashes dropped 
upon the ribbon badge which lay upon her 
ample bosom. And when it fell from his 
trembling hand he made no move to light an- 
other. Nor did he offer to speak again. Even 
when the lady asked him very politely if he 
still felt nervous in the dark and reminded 
him that they had agreed to keep up a brisk 
conversation, he declined to answer. 

A great while later the rest of the parts 
came back to them. The ‘Seed Sowers 
surrounded their lost secretary with little 
cries of delight. But nobody, saving the 
guide, spoke to Chapman. A tall, pretty girl, 
who kept well in the rear, would not even 
look at him, but kept her eyes on the surface 
of the pool where floated a blackened torch. 


MIKE CASEY, HIS WIFE AND HIS PIPE 


By CLARA NORTON 


Mike Casey as he sat rocking a cradle 
that held a bouncing young son. 

‘‘Be thankful for that same, Mike, me 
boy,’’ replied Mrs. Casey, as she turned the 
washtub upside down and laid the washboard 
against the wall. 

‘* But there’s no to-baccy in the house.”’ 

‘‘ Another blessin’ then,’’ and Mrs. Casey 
sat down in the ample rocker and lay back 
with a comfortable sigh, her plump sides 
reposing in enviable ease as she drew her 
heels over the strip of carpet under her chair. 

‘““A manin his own house and out of to- 
baccy.”’ 

‘But you have the pipe, you know,”’ said 
she, with a sly glance over her shoulder, 


zi | SAY, Mary Ellen, my pipg’s out,’ said 


amused at him as he sat in deep dejection 
bunting the cradle with his foot. 

‘It’s hardly purty enough or else you’d 
be tacking a ribbon to it and stringing it on 
the wall.’”’ 

‘*Oh, then sure the smoke inspector would 
be around to fumigate us or quarantine us or 
the Lord only knows what.’’ 

‘*On account of me pipe? The pipe that’s 
lasted these years? As harmless a little 
article as you’d find ina day’s walk.” 

‘* But do you mind the smell o’ the crathur 
and call yourself an honest man, Mike ?” 

‘‘Aw, now, Mary Ellen.” 

‘* Sure, Mike,’’ said Mrs. Casey, with indo- 
lent but firm decision. 

‘*Aw, but Mary Ellen, you have no feelin’ 
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in you. 
pipe.”’ 

‘**Too bad, too bad,’’ 
emotion. 

“It is too bad,” said he, looking helplessly 
at the pipe and pitying himself with great 
tenderness. 

‘How much better to have an empty crib 
than an empty pipe ’’ said she with great sol 
emnity, but winking at the opposite wall and 
slyly watching the impatient foot rocking the 
infant. 

‘* But a smoke’s a great comfort to a man.’ 

‘But not a patch_to the sleeping craythur 
under your nose 

“Oh, I dinnaw 
head dubiously 

‘* Aw, man, sut 
you're forgetti: 
your blessin’s. 
smoke can't tall 
to you nor can 
crow at you norcan 
it laugh at you 

‘* Nor can it how] 
at me aether,’’ said 
Mike in sour co1 
templation of tl 
crabbed visage of 
his son, whose hil 
arious lungs and 
boisterous dispo 
sition lacked popt 
larity in the neig! 
borhood. 

“Well, Mike 
our boy has fine 
lungs and if his 
howl is strong, its 
chice.”’ 

** The howl may 
be chice, but it’s 
not my chice,”’ said 
he grumpily. 

** But it’sa great 
comfort to a poor 
child,”’ said Mary 
Ellen, with her art- 
ful wink at the 
opposite wall. 


Think of Mike Casey with an empty 


said she with mock 


said Mike, shaking his 








could find anywhere with his eyes shut."’ 
‘*VYes, then, indeed, I am _ that,’’ she 
added agreeably, ‘‘that stubborn that me 
mate’ll not be found in Amerik 
‘* And stony-hearted, too,”’ s 
‘*Ah, sure the rocky road 
nothin’ to me. You can strik 
the flint of me heart,” she said 
‘Faith, then, it’s smart 
your own failings, Mary Ellen 
“Tut, tut, man, don’t be tterin’ me. 
Sure if you married the leg stove it 
wouldn't be long findin’ out tl ’s crooked 
ind black. For you're an ope ided man, 


Mike. 
Dublin is 
match on 
a laugh. 
to know 


Mike.’’ 
And an open-handed 1 too, Mary 
Kl though lam 
not the one to be 
pipit ne own 
tunes And you 
know that I’m not 
th ne to refuse 
you bit of a 
smoke if you had 


, 


your mouth open.’ 
Oh, I know, 


I'n tight-fisted 
woman, Mike. I 
suppose it comes 
from rubbin’ the 
washboard from 
peep o’day till the 
first wink of night. 
At there’s no- 
th like it to 
harden the fists, 
me boy,” said 


Mary Ellen, hold- 
ing up her fat, red 
t ina literal way 
that displeased her 


more imaginative 
husband 

I’m not speak- 
in’ of worruk,” 


said he with a fine 
air of disgust. 
Sure’n I know 
that vou’re not 
speakin’ of wor- 


“Oh, the gos- : NA ru You were al- 
soon,’’ and Casey W s thee great 
shook a contempt- ; hand to speak of 
uous fist at his ‘Better an empty crib than an empty pipe.” everything but 


sleeping heir. 

‘* Mike, for shame. 
you, too.”’ 

‘*Who wanted him to be the picter o” me? 
I didn’t.”’ 

‘‘Well, now, don’t blame the poor child 
for his misfortune. He may grow up to re- 
semble his mother after all. Who knows?” 

Casey turned quickly, anticipating a rogu- 
ish smile, but Mrs. Casey was lying back in 
her chair, her eyes closed, a sleepy calmness 
spread over her features—the picture of inno- 
cence. 

‘Aw, now, Mary Ellen.” 


(nd him the picter o’ 


‘“*Sure, Mike,’ she nodded drowsily. 
*“Vou’re as stubborn a woman as a man 


worruk. Oh, but 

sure it's a poor family that can’t support 
a gentleman,”’ said she with a consoling sigh. 

‘* But what’s a man todo without tobaccy?”’ 

‘*What’s a man to do with it?” 

‘‘Why, smoke it. What else would he do ?”’ 

‘*Oh, nuthin’ else,’’ said she significantly. 

‘*Listen to the woman, and the neighbors 
begrudgin’ you the good man you've got, if 
I do say it meself.”’ 

‘* Indeed, sure, they’re jealous of all me or- 
naments.”’ 


‘* Now, if anyone was to hear you, wouldn't 
they think that I was the weed over there on 
the windy-sill ?”’ 

‘** Buta geranium can’t smoke, Mike.’’ 
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‘*T should think you'd let a man do what's 
in his nature to do best and be proud of him 
for it—if it's only smokin’ a pipe,’’ said he, 
with a grumpy attempt at good humor. 

‘*And ain’t I proud of you? Sure there’s 
not another man this side of Ireland that can 
burn a ton of tobaccy as nate and as clane as 
yourself.’’ 

‘‘Oh, of course, it’s a trade,’’ gravely as- 
sented her husband, ‘‘ requiring both patience 
and good drawin’-power.”’ 

‘‘Faith, you have the two virtues, then. 
Sure’n you have. Patience that would bloom 
in a woolen mill and drawin’ power that’d put 
to shame the smoke-stack on a tug-boat.”’ 

‘*You're a smart cratur,’’ said he with a 
sour glance over his shoulder. 

‘* Now, Mike, don’t be flatterin’ me. We’ve 
been married these years and there’s no need 
to be polite to one another,”’ said she, return- 
ing his glance with a roguish glance in her 
brown eye. 

‘*Polite, how are you? Expectin’ me good 
nature with an empty pipe in me mouth. 
You're that quarrelsome, sure you'd pick a 
fight with a goat, not to saya paicable man 
like meself.”’ 

‘* But a goat’s an active baste anyhow and 
whatever he does he puts his shoulder to the 
wheel in a way that’d but be a saint’s pattern 
for his betters.’’ 

‘*Now, listen to the woman. Asif I don’t 
doatap. You know that I am a willin’ man 
when I’m strong and able. But the trouble is 
there’s no work when I'm rugged and well, 
and when I could get a job I’m not able to 
do it. It's terrible to a man.”’ 

‘It’s a trial that’s puttin’ fat on you.’ 

‘Yes, and it’s a trial that’s leavin’ my pipe 
as cold as an orphan.”’ 

**It could be colder.”’ 

‘* Not much,”’ said he bitterly 

‘*There’s no icicles on it yet, Mike. 

‘* Not while I keep blowin’ my breath on it.’ 

Mrs. Casey lapsed into silence and rocked 
back and forth with indolent ease after her 
day’s hard work as the breadwinner for the 
whole family. Mike Casey bent over, leaned 
his head in his hands and fixed his eyes on 
the floor in a dejected, listless attitude of 
brooding silence. 

‘‘Why don't you say something ?’’ said Mrs. 
Casey, tired at last of the monotonous creak- 
ing of the chair, ‘‘ you're not very sociable.’’ 

‘‘I’m hardly meself to-night,’’ said he, 
with a meek deep sigh. 

‘*Who are you then ?”’ 

‘* An outcast, I guess.”’ 

‘‘ You look the part, Mike mavourneen.” 

‘*Oh, I’m a spalpeen.”’ 

‘* Now, don’t be ‘tellin’ the truth of your- 
self.’’ 

‘*Oh, sure but Iam. A spalpeen, a vilyan, 
to let you wear the flesh off you to make the 
livin’ and me sittin’ up to put in the complaint 
agin you. Sure I’m a murderer,’’ said he, 


’ 


growing more malignant toward himself every 
moment. 

‘Now, Mike,’’ said Mary Ellen reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ let no one hear you go on so.”’ 

‘* But I ought to take a turn on the thread- 
mill for misbehavin’ meself over a mite of 
tobaccy.”” 

‘‘There be worse men than you, Mike 
Casey.’’ 

‘*Not out of jail, I'm thinkin’,’ 
with a slight smile. 

‘*T never knew a better one.”’ 

‘*Oh. hanging’s too good for me.” 

‘* Don’t take it to heart now, Mike.”’ 

‘*To think,’’ said he with dreamy reminis- 
cence, ‘‘that I'd so far forget meself over a 
little tobaccy. Sure, Mary Ellen, I’d not be 
thinkin’ it hard of you if you throwed me into 
the street. Think of the rumpus I kicked up 
over a morsel for my pipe.” 

‘*Sure it was natural for you man to be 
wantin’ what you liked.” 

‘I’m goin to give up smokin’,” said he 
with firm decision. 

‘‘Indeed, you’re not. Give up smokin’ ? 
For what ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I must, till I can look ye in the face 
with an honest feelin’ at me heart.’’ 

‘**Don't be goin’ on now,”’ said she sooth- 
ingly. 

‘**You were always a softhearted woman 
when you should've have landed me a poker 
punch in the head.”’ 

‘Don’t fret now, Mike. Sure you're a 
good, patient man.’’ 

‘Oh, I’m a varmint,” said he with a de- 
pressed sigh. 

‘* You're not a patch to me, sure. I've sat 
here as cool as a thief a-pleggin’ the life out 
o’ you. Asif my heart wouldn’t a-bled if I’d 
even a-dreamed that you sat a full hour with- 
out a pipeful o’ tobacco in the house.” 

‘*Sure’n you don’t mean it.’’ 

‘*T do that.”’ 

‘* Aw, Mary Ellen.” 

‘Indeed, then I do.’’ 

‘“ Aw, but I can't belave it.” 

‘** Look under the child’s head there and see.” 

Mike gently raised the pillow and speedily 
took a tin box from its hiding place. He held 
ita moment in his hands, then without fur- 
ther parley filled his pipe and was soon puff- 
ing away as naturally as ever. 

‘** Well, here’s luck to you !’’ said he at last, 
gratefully. 2 

‘*Salutin’ the pipe, are you, Mike ?’’ 

‘*You’re a good girl, Mary Ellen, a fine 
girl,’’ said he with charitable disregard to her 
mischievous allusion. 

‘*Sure, goodness and smoke runs in the 
family. Goodness to my side of the house 
and smoke to yours. And with two such 
blessin’s, who'd be asking for more ?’’ and she 
picked up the baby, who had awakened from 
his sleep and was clamoring loudly with his 
father’s perseverance. 


’ 


said he, 
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r ee interest in the question whether 
Lieutenant Peary will put in book form 
the results of his present expedition 

will soon reach its climax, as the Windward, 

the ship presented to the explorer by Alfred 

Harmsworth, has been in New York for some 

time past having a new engine and boiler put 

in her, time so as to place her in the best of 
condition for her northward voyage to reach 

Peary and bring him 








back to civilization. 
Speculation has run 
high as to whether 
Peary has succeeded 
in the dash for the 
pole that must now 
be nearly completed : 
but still whether he 
reaches his goal or 
not, it would seem cer- 
tain that the demand 
for an account of his 
recent adventures will 
force him to bring 
out a companion to 
Northward, and to 
complete the record 
of his most valuable 
and important explo- 
rations. 
* 


* * 


The quaint portrait 
of Disraeli, of which 
we give a copy, is 
from an old _ print 
picked up in a sec- 
ond-hand shop, and is 
to be used on the 
cover of a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Robert Or- 
ange,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobhes, in which Bea- 
consfield is one of the 
chief characters. This 
new edition in paper 
covers is to be placed 
within the reach of 
the public at one- | 
third the price of the | 
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the most brilliant of all Mrs. Craigie’s novels. 


In Arthur W. Marchmont’s ‘Sarita, the 
Carlist,’’ the boy King of Spain figures as 
one of the most important characters and has 
been introduced into the illustrations for the 
work. The exciting events that have har- 
assed the present roy- 
al family of that an- 
cient kingdom have 
been by no means 
confined to those re- 
| lating to the loss of 
its possessions and tl:e 
struggles with other 
peoples preceding 
this loss. The story 
of their internal strug- 
gles is more thrilling 
than that of their for- 
eign wars, and this 
novel is rather a bit of 
romantic history than 
a historical romance. 


Charles L. Marsh, 
the author of ‘‘ Not 
on the Chart,’ is truly 
an American of the 
Americans, as his 
paternal ancestors 
came to Connecticut 
in 1680, while through 
his mother he traces 
back his lineage to 
the Puritans of the 
Mayflower. He was 
born in Burlington, 
Vt. His father, Dr. 
Leonard Marsh, wasat 
one time Professor of 
Natural Sciencein the 
University of Ver- 
| mont. The frontis- 
| piece for ‘‘ Not on the 
| Chart,’ of which a 








former edition of this 


The Prime Minister in ‘‘ Robert Orange very small reproduc- 
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tion is here given, shows 
the three castaways on 
the beach of their island, 
not playing mumblety 
peg or any other gaine, 
but in reality trying to 
solve the problem of 
the latitude and longi- 
tude of the wncharted 
bit of land in the Pacific, 
of which they suddenly 
and unexpectedly find 
themselves the only in- 
habitants. 


he Castaways It seems that ‘ The 


Making of a Marchioness”’ is really connected 
in some respects with the life of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett Townesend at her English 
home, Maytham Hall in Kent. The village 
‘*treat’’ described in the story actually took 
place on the grounds of Maytham Hall, when 
the Rolvenden villagers were provided by 
Mrs. Townesend with amusements of various 
kinds and special gifts as well. It is rumored 
that both Lady Maria Bayne and Emily Fox 
Seton herself are 
drawn from life and 
are well known at 
Maytham Hall. 


The Maeterlinck 
fad, which has devel- 
oped during the last 
few months,continues 
to grow steadily, and 
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sults of cuneiform research, and am much 
interested in the story. I need not say 
I should much like to see such a book in 
the hands of the public. . . . Many 
thanks for having been allowed to read so 
interesting and at the same time so instruct- 
ive a work. It makes the old world alive.”’ 


The novel throws side-lights on the politics 
of Western Asia at a period when Egypt 
made her first aggressive move on the 
world’s checkerboard and Judea sent out her 
last army of invasion; but it is as a book of 
adventure, romance and mystery that ‘* Come 
With Me Into Babylon”’ will bid for public 
interest. The manner of the capture of Nine- 
veh has been the subject of legend and sur- 
mise for centuries, and the author sets forth 
a new theory as interesting from its histori- 
cal probability as from its romantic develop- 
ments. 

The author of ‘‘ Come With Me Into Baby- 
lon’’ is James M. Ward, a newspaper man. 
He was born on a Louisiana plantation about 
forty-two years ago. After the war his family 
went to St. Louis, where he received his edu- 
cation. Twelve years were spent in news- 
paper work in San Francisco, and from there 
he went to Denver, 
where he is at pres- 
ent connected with 
the press. Assyriol- 
ogy isa study of his 
leisure hours, and vet 
few people outside 
of professional stu- 
dents possess his 
knowledge of the 
subject. 





to be fed by the pub- 
lishers with new 
translations. While the ‘‘Life of the Bee”’ 
is selling better than ever before, the plays 
are also going well, largely because Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell acted one of them here this 
winter. The translation of ‘‘ Sister Beatrice’’ 
and ‘‘ Ardiane and Barbe Bleue ’’ into English 
verse by Bernhardt Miall is announced among 
the spring books, and a new volume of essays 
called the ‘‘Mvystery of Justice’’ for next 
autumn. If this keeps on, an ignorance of 
French will be no bar to familiarity with 
Maeterlinck ; as to comprehending him, that, 
even with a knowledge of French, is quite 
another matter. Literary clubs, however, 
have taken him up, and he will probably 
succeed Stephen Phillips and the poetical 
drama as a literary sensation. 


* * * 


The MS. of ‘‘ Come With Me Into Babylon,”’ 
the forthcoming novel, was submitted to Pro- 
fessor A. H. Sayce of Oxford before it was 
offered to the publishers, and this great 
authority on Assyriology wrote to the author 
enthusiastcally said : 


‘‘T have been quite amazed at the extent 
and accuracy of your knowledge o7 the re- 


Maytham Hall, 


The Canary has at last found its biographer. 
Almost alone among animals, either tamed or 
untamed, pets or enemies, the canary has 
until now been neglected by the natural his- 
tory school of story writers. ‘‘ Hezekiah’s 
Wives,’’ by Miss Lillie Hamilton French, 
has at last appeared to fill this gap. Appar- 
ently the only excitement of a regularly fed 
domestic canary : 
centers around 
his matrimonial 
experiences. He 
is so essentially a 
house pet that it is 
easy to discover in 
him all the human 
feelings that hu- 
man people like in 
animal stories. All 
animal stories are 
fables in a sense, al- 
though nowadays 
we put in a great 
deal more science 
than Afsop did, 
and we let the 
moral of the story 
xO. j 
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“Bires’ 
Nests,” by 
Charles Dix- 
on, is the first | 
volume entire- 
ly devoted to | 
this beautiful |™ 
and curious 
subject. Asthe | 
author says : 

“A bird’s 
nest is a most 
graphic mirror 
of the mind of 
abird. Itisthe 
most palpable 
example of 
those reason- 
ing, thinking 
qualities with 
which thes« 
creatures ar¢ 
so unquestion- 
ably very high- 
ly endowed. 
Almost every | 
nest presents 


> 








\ woodpecker's nest. 
special features, and is an example of individ- 
ual intelligence The book has sixteen full- 
page illustrations by A. T. Elwes, showing 
the nests of various kinds of birds, from the 
humming-bird to the flamingo. 


Alfred Henry Lewis has had a career that 
has been full of variety and interest. When 
amember of the bar of Cleveland, Ohio, his 
health became impaired, and he turned to the 
wild life of Arizona for recuperation. The 
results of the years spent by him among the 
cowboys of the Southwest have been shown 
in his famous ‘‘ Wolfville’ and in its recently 
published companion, ‘* Wolfville Days.” 

After leaving Arizona 
Mr. Lewis spent a num- 
ber of years in the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas 
City, where he was sub- 
sequently attracted to 
newspaper work, be- 
coming one of the staff 
of the Kansas City Sfar. 
This led to his going to 
Washington as the cor- 
respondent of the Chi- 
cago Times and ulti- 
mately to his engag 
ing in newspaper work 
in the city of New York, 
where he became the 
editor of the lverdic/; but of late he has de- 
voted his entire time to writing fiction. Some 
time prior to the first publication of ‘ Wolf- 
ville’? a Michigan dealer sent in an order for 
two copies of the book. His letter was filed, 
and when ‘ Wolfville ’’ appeared the publish- 
ers wrote to him to ask if he still desired the 
two copies. He answered that his customer 
was dead, but that he would try to induce “ the 
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family '’ to take acopy! As his order fora 
copy arrived soon afterward, it is presumed 
that he succeeded. 


* * 


In spite of Mr. Archer’s assertions that this 
is the age of minor poets, n volumes of 
verse by American writers ha not figured 
largely in the announcement lists of publish- 
ing houses for some time past \nnounce- 
ment is now made that one house, which at 
one time brought out many vol s by young 
American poets, has been so strongly tempted 
by the lvrical verse of Miss Beatrice Hanscom 
that it is to publish a pretty little book of it, 
with a frontispiece in colors William J. 
Hurlbut. 

The book is to be called Laurels 
and Laughter,’’ and the sevent r more light 
poems gathered together under this title have 
appeared in the Century, in Li in Puck and 
in other American periodicals. 


“The Night-hawk, a Tale of the ’60’s,’’ hav- 
ing to do with blockade-running between 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the ports of the 
Confederacy, has just been tak p by a To- 
ronto publisher, who has purchased an edition 
for the Dominion of Canada. Old subscribers 
will remember Miss John, the ithor of the 
story, by ‘‘A Hazard of Hearts,”” which ran 
serially in the magazine a couple of years ago. 


* * * 


To those who think of the translation of 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam as Edward 
Fitzgerald’s one lit- 
erary effort,a seven- 
volume edition of 
his works will come 
asasurprise. This 
first complete vari- 
orum edition is an- 
nounced for the 
spring, with Mr. 
George Bentham as 
editor and Mr. Ed- 
mond Gosse as in- 
troducer. Mr. Ben- 
thamhasspent years 
in making a collec- 
tion of Fitzgerald's 
works—in all their 
different forms and 
editions — which is 
unrivaled anywhere \ 
in the world. In his 
collection he has 
one of the famous 
‘* firsts,’’ which was ‘ 
originally bought \ 
by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti for a penny 








in 1861. 
The English lit- 
erary papers, which or Bentham 
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remark in rather irritated surprise that they 
will have to import from America this the 
only complete edition of Fitzgerald, manage 
to gather a little consolation from the fact 
that at least the introduction is written by an 


Englishman. 
* * 


The mystery regarding ‘‘John G raham,”’ 
the author of ‘‘ The Great God Success,’’ has 
been solved, and it is now known that he is 
David Graham Phillips, a well-known New 
York newspaper man, who recently gave up 
active journalistic work for lite rature. After 
he was graduated from Princeton he went on 
the Sv as a reporter, and rose rapidly through 
the various stages of general writer and Lon- 
don correspondent, until he became the second 
leader-writer on the 
World and practical- 
ly the assistant edi- 
tor. He is an inde- 
fatigable worker,and 
his methods are pe- 
culiar. He usually 
starts in at half-past 
ten at night and 
keeps it up until five 
or six in the morn- 
ing. 

When he was in 
London he was in- 
strumental in secur- 
ing the famous 
‘*beat ’’ on the sink- 
ing of the Victoria 
by the Camperdown 
Although there had 
been many rumors of 
the disaster, no one 
had any real knowl- 
edge. Mr. Phillips 
went to the tele- 
graph office and sent 
a message to the op- 
erator in the nearest 
Algerian port, asking 
him to send on an 
account of the catas- 
trophe. He had no 
expectation that he would be successful in 
getting a reply; but a New England mis- 
sionary happened to be in the Algerian tele- 
graph office when the message came. With 
characteristic energy this missionary bor- 
rowed money enough to send an account 
of the disaster himself, and so Phillips got 
the exclusive news of the calamity. The 
story was cabled back from New York to Lon- 
don, and was hardly credited for several days. 

Mr. Phillips has just published ‘‘ Her Se- 
rene Highness,’’ and has a third novel al- 
ready completed, which is promised for the 
autumn, 
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No play put on the stage of late years has 
received more intelligent care or been the 
object of more lavish expenditure than David 
Belasco’s production of ‘* Du Barry."’ 
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The fact that $80,000 or more were ex- 
pended on the properties is not so worthy of 
notice as the good taste with which this ex- 
penditure was made. Much credit is due 
Mr. Belasco’s art director, Wilfred Buckland, 
who was formerly with Augustin Daly in a 
similar capacity. 

Many of the articles of bric-a-brac were ac- 
tually the property of the Du Barry, includ- 
ing the famous cup and saucer of solid gold, 
while, of course, all of the furniture and 
decorations are those of the time of Louis 
XV. Many of these are well-authenticated 
relics of the period, and each has been chosen 
after much thought as to its being just ‘ the 
right thing in the right place.’ 

In general, the principle of having every- 
thing in the way of properties ‘‘real’’ has 
been carried out as 
far as possible, and 
the sentimental ef- 
fect on the actors, 
from the highest to 
the lowest, is very 
great. 

An elaborate book 
based on the play is 
to be published im- 
mediately, with nu- 
merous illustrations 
of great interest and 
beauty. The man- 
agement has been 
careful not to permit 
the production to be 
cheapened by wide- 
spread newspaper 
pictures taken from 
photographs of the 
scenes and actors, so 
that the effect of the 
forthcoming volume 
will be consequently 
greater than that of 
the general run of 
published plays. 


* * ~ 


“The Red Anvil,” 
the new work by the author of ‘‘ Your Uncle 
Lew,’ bears the sub-title, ‘‘A Romance of 
Fifty Years Ago,”’ and, while touching Ameri- 
can history at a period that is alive with lit- 
erary possibilities, the author’s main purpose 
is to tell an aboorbing story. 

The scene is laid in a rural village of cen- 
tral New York, a so-called ‘‘station’’ on the 
‘* Underground Railroad” of the Abolitionists, 
and the story brings into action people on 
both sides of the slavery question. There is 
in the novel a portrayal of a sturdy character, 
an itinerant picture-taker, whose lovable 
qualities are continually under the cloud of 
his professed aversion to the negro, with 
whom the mass of his fellow-citizens were in 
unlawful sympathy. 

Mr. Sherlock illustrates, in this character of 
Lyman Disbrow, how good men felt the rigor 
of those times, and he has thrown on the can- 
vas a figure that is new in American fiction. 
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Victoria, Albert and Alice, drawn by Queen Victoria in 1845, 


THE KING'S INFANCY. 
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THE KING’S BOYHOOD. 


















Princess Helena dressed Alice. Prince Alfred, Princess Louise. e Albert Edward. Pr 


as a man, 




















A GERMAN COMEDY WITH A ROYAL CAST. 


Joad—Princess Alice, Zacharia—Princess Louise. Athalie—Princess Royal, A r—Albert Edward 
Agar— Princess Helena. 











A SCENE FROM RACINE'S TRAGEDY OF “‘ATHALIE." 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE ROYAL FAMILY—TWO DRAWINGS MADE BY 
QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1853. 
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THE KING’S YOUTH. 


























THE QUEEN’S YOUTH. 
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Drawn by Maurice Griffenhagen, London, 1902. 
His Majesty the King in his Coronation Robes. 





